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Editor’s Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 
Co-Editor 
Northern Michigan University 


A photograph in the August 19th issue of the New Yorker’ caught my 
attention and has set off a long train of ruminations on the nature of such 
subjects as propriety, sexuality, gender, and individuality. It is a picture 
of Billy White, a 26 year old London tailor who has recently burst upon 
the public scene as the latest in what author Brendan Lemon describes 
as “a gallery of attractive scruffs” whose job it is to peddle Calvin Klein’s 
“cK be” fragrances. 

The photograph, by Richard Avedon, is typical of the slick and 
sophisticated in-your-face graphics which have characterized Tina 
Brown’s tenure as editor of the New Yorker. That is to say, while neither 
lewd nor pornographic, there is something shocking and disquieting in 
Avedon’s portrait of the young model. 

Unclad except for a pair of Calvin Klein jeans, worn as low as possible 
without external support, a tattoo on one bicep, and a huge skull ring, 
White is shot in a straight frontal pose. Although the defiant sensuality 
of the low-slung jeans, the skull, and the tattoo all suggest that here is 
machismo personified, there is nothing brave or, indeed, even very 
masculine about White’s pose. Both arms are held defensively across his 
bare torso, his body slightly arched away from the camera’s gaze. His 
eyes stare back, pleading, questioning, perhaps even fearful. There is 
something strangely vulnerable and disturbing about this young man, so 
soon to be, if we are to believe the text, at the top of the heap in the 
competitive world of male fashion models. My disquiet arises, I realize, 
from the the ability of Avedon’s photo to challenge all the stereotypes of 
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maleness I have internalized. I am almost as outraged that this young 
man should adopt a pose of coy feminine retreat as I am by the imperiled 
modesty of the half-mast jeans. This is not what men are about. 

And so, of course, I fall into exactly the same chauvinistic line of 
reasoning women have had to fight as they have struggled to define 
themselves out of the narrow confines imposed by a patriarchal society. 
Billy White’s picture has forced me, as one of our contributors writes, “to 
look at things in an unhabitual way.” It is a shift in perspective society 
has had to adopt toward all matters concerning gender and sexuality. 
With the sexual revolution of the 1960s, the advent and development of 
feminist scholarship, and the increasing politicization of both the Reli- 
gious Right and the Gay and Lesbian Movement, with such emotionally 
charged issues as abortion, teen pregnancy, and AIDS, society is being 
forced as never before to look at gender and sexuality in an unhabitual 
way. 

In this issue of the Journal of Thought, we explore both the philo- 
sophical and theological underpinnings of this ferment and specific 
instances of the struggles that embody it. We begin with Lewis A. Curry’s 
piece, “The Impact of William James: A Thought Process for Recognizing 
Truth in an Unprecedented Future.” James, Curry writes, grew up in an 
environment of predestined determinism. Heaven was the ultimate 
reward for enduring the hardships fate qua God had determined one’s lot 
to be. Such a dour and arduous idealism soon had young James depressed 
and even suicidal. So it was with a great sense of liberation that he one 
day determined to make his own determination of his fate, accepting, 
Curry writes, “the freedom and responsibility for doing so.” Gradually 
this led to further refinements in his thought culminating in the famous 
insight that: “The truth of an idea is not a stagnant property inherent in 
it. Truth happens to an idea. It becomes true, is made true by events.” As 
James saw it, the true and the moral were to be found in the shifting 
welter of a pluralistic, changing culture, not in “transcendent, abstract, 
or emotional principles.” James thus provides the philosophical founda- 
tion for those who wish to challenge the gender roles and stereoptypes 
which have limited human possibilities for both men and women. 

Such challenges have always been part of our culture—the history of 
education is rich with the stories of women anxious to carve out new roles 
and responsibilities for their gender. In the 1960s, however, challenges 
to established sexual mores and gender roles became more blatant and 
widespread, captured epigrammatically in the slogan “Do Your Own 
Thing.” Manfred Weidhorn considers the geneology of this expression 
which, he argues, can be seen either as “the summit of modern emanci- 
pated wisdom or the essence of all that is decadent, selfish, and destruc- 
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tive in modern life.” In his article, “Doing One’s Own Thing: The 
Geneology of a Slogan,” he traces the gradual unraveling of the tradi- 
tional view that one’s proper role is to sublimate individual will to the 
designs of a higher being. In a whirlwind tour Weidhorn takes us from 
Plato to Descartes, from Renaissance Italy to Transcendental New 
England. Along the way he documents a rising tide of individualism of 
which, the reader soon discovers, he does not entirely approve. Quoting 
Dostoyevski’s Ivan Karamazov, “If there is no God, everything is permis- 
sible,” Weidhorn pointedly asks “everything?” For Weidhorn, the ulti- 
mate barrenness of untrammeled individualism is displayed by the 
character Nora in Ibsen’s A Doll’s House. Rejecting her duties to her 
children and husband, Nora leaves home to embark on a quest for what 
is “true” for her. It is a quest, Weidhorn maintains, whose only logical 
outcome can be a society bereft of rules and concern for others, a hedonist 
anarchy guided only by the necessity of doing of one’s own thing. 

Doing one’s own thing, or at any rate telling one’s own story, is, 
however, precisely what Dianne Hallman argues women must do if they 
are to remythologize their own sexuality, wrenching its delineation from 
the myths of a patristic culture. In “Re-Mythologizing Women’s Sexual- 
ity: A Spiritual Quest,” Hallman implicates Christian theology in the 
repression of human sexuality and the maligning of women in Western 
culture. Although she recovers what she calls seldom-told stories within 
the body of Christian tradition which suggest “God as Lover” or “God as 
Mother,” she concludes that “heterosexuality is enshrined, motherhood 
is idealized, and patriarchy remains unscathed.” Hallman then turns to 
a detailed overview of feminist literary criticism in her quest for new 
myths about women’s sexuality, myths that also connect a woman’s 
sexuality to her spirituality. The retheorizing by feminist scholars of 
what it means “to read, write, and understand story” have disclosed 
different aspects of women’s sexuality and spirituality, Hallman argues. 
Such scholarship has helped women to read their own stories, pace 
William James, in an “unhabitual way.” 

As any observer of the current political scene knows, there are many 
who would disagree strenuously with Hallman’s efforts to meddle with 
received tradition and its defining notions of what are proper gender 
roles and sexual mores. Nowhere does tradition clash more vigorously 
with Jamesian pragmatism than it does in the on-going debate over 
school sex education classes. Alan Wieder provides us with a case study 
of such a debate in his piece, “From Culture War to Compromise: The 
Battle over Sexuality Education in a Southern Suburban Town.” Wieder 
reports on the difficulties inherent in a situation when progressive school 
board members and teachers present a carefully crafted curriculum for 
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sexuality education that is opposed by a small minority of the religiously 
orthodox. As Weider details the growing confrontation between the 
board and those opposed to the curriculum, he highlights an interesting 
mechanism recently explicated in Michael Apple’s latest book, Cultural 
Politics and Education.” In both Apple’s account and in Weider’s, the 
fundamental rightist position initially has very little popular support. 
But when board members appear to treat this small minority dismissively, 
those in the minority are able to energize others to their view. The result 
in Weider’s case study is an acrimonious stand-off in which neither side 
is able to agree nor to compromise. It is not until a new superintendent 
with considerable skill in negotiating between incomensurable extremes 
arrives on the scene that a curriculum is adopted and both sides begin to 
approach their relations with one another with some civility. 

Lawrence A. Jones reports on an equally intractable controversy, the 
ongoing struggle within the Presbyterian Church USA over the issue of 
whether to ordain gay pastors, elders, and deacons. Here the clash is not 
between theology and secular individualism but between conflicting 
interpretations of the same theology. Jones explores the history of this 
controversy, noting that in matters of sex and of religion most people 
have a difficult time being rational. His is an empathetic account of two 
groups of people, unalterably opposed to the position of the other, toiling 
diligently to be both rational and true to their theological positions. That 
the dispute has still not yielded to compromise nor resolution is perhaps 
not as remarkable as the fact that it has, to date, been conducted with 
sincerity and civility. 

Certainly the issues of sexuality and gender raised by the gradual 
erosion of traditional values and their replacement with varying degrees 
of individualism pose special challenges to our society. To help us to see 
in “unhabitual ways” and thus construct truth and meaning anew, those 
who teach sexuality education need a strong theoretical base from which 
to pursue their teaching. Peter B. Anderson explores possible dimen- 
sions of such a theoretical position in “An Expanded Theoretical Dis- 
course on Human Sexuality Education.” In developing this base, Ander- 
son suggests that there are three fundamental ideas that underlie 
definitions of sexuality education: “first, the physical universe cannot be 
adequately explained; second, in the absence of these explanations 
humans create meaning, through interaction with each other; third, in 
any professional discourse a level of clarity and simplicity is desirable...” 
From these fundamentals, he draws implications for a theory of sexual- 
ity education. 

We began with William James and it may be well to end with him. 
Whatever one’s position on the questions of sexuality and gender raised 
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in this issue, there are consequences to that position, consequences that 
must be interrogated as an integral part of one’s defense of that position. 
“The really vital question for us all is,” writes James, “What is this world 
going to be? What is life eventually to make of itself?”* Will it be a world 
of narrowly defined sexual stereotypes, of combative protagonists an- 
grily talking past one another, or one of mutual respect in which the 
struggle to think in “unhabitual ways” works toward the betterment of 
the human condition? Your editors hope that you found something here 
to challenge and interrogate your own habitual way of seeing the world. 


Notes 


1. Lemon, B. “Scent Stud.” The New Yorker. (August 19,1996), 74. 


2. Apple, M. Cultural Politics and Education. (New York: Teachers’ College 
Press, 1996). 


3. James, W. Pragmatism. (Buffalo, NY: Prometheus Books, 1991). 55. 
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The Impact of William James: 
A Thought Process for Recognizing Truth 
in an Unprecedented Future 


Lewis A. Curry 
The University of Montana 


Some people are able to reach beyond the limitations of life and 
circumstance to propose understandings that transcend time. William 
James (1842-1910) was such a man. His writings help bring relevance 
and meaning to life experiences in the 1990s, a decade Naisbitt and 
Aburdene concluded will shape human destiny in the 21st century: “The 
year 2000 is operating like a powerful magnet on humanity, reaching 
down into the 1990’s and...amplifying emotions, accelerating change, 
heightening awareness, and compelling us to reexamine ourselves, our 
values, and our institutions. Apocalypse or Golden Age. The choice is 
ours.” (1990, 11-17). James struggled with the basic question of free 
choice. He struggled to discover a moral equivalent to apocalyptic war. 
He struggled to reveal relevant truths in the prevailing ideals and beliefs 
of his day and age. His letters and books expose a lifetime of spontaneous 
honesty and intellectual passion for what it means to be human—to the 
extent that his thoughts transcend today’s dynamic complexities forging 
an awareness to the importance of honest contemplation in seeking of the 
simple truths in our day and age. 

This article will not attempt to be a comprehensive study of James, 
nor will it attempt to interpret the complex subtleties of his many 
writings. Rather, it will seek to trace how James experienced thought, 
and how, as we approach the 21st century, his ideas are being experi- 
enced by us in many unsuspecting ways. 
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Depression, Free Choice, and an Understanding of Truth 


The idea of individual freedom of choice is so widely accepted today 
that we seldom question it. Philosophical and societal influences are 
focused on individual awareness of possibilities, and away from predes- 
tined determinism. A century ago, James grew up in a much different 
environment. Although he traveled extensively and enjoyed various pre- 
adult experiences and readings, James was primarily exposed to a 
philosophy and religion of determinism where an individual did not 
possess the “free will” to choose (Brennen, 1968, 37). His father’s complex 
religion preached absolute idealism with heaven the reward for endur- 
ing life’s determined fate. Troubled by these prevailing doctrines, James 
could not find peace for his restless mind and often experienced poor 
physical health as well. 

When James could no longer accept what he thought life to be, his 
transient existence became depressive and suicidal. Late in his life, 
James revealed to his son that the experience of the fictitious Frenchman 
in Varieties of Religious Experiences, was actually an account of his own 
journey into depression: 


While in this state of philosophic pessimism and general depression of 
spirits about my prospects...there fell upon me without warning...a 
horrible fear of my own existence. Simultaneously there arose in my 
mind the image of an epileptic patient whom I had seen in the asylum.... 
“That shape am I,” I felt, potentially. Nothing that I possess can defend 
me against that fate.... There was such a horror of him...that it was as 
if something hitherto solid within my breast gave way entirely, and I 
became a mass of quivering fear. I awoke morning after morning with 
a horrible dread in the pit of my stomach, and with such an insecurity 
of life that I never knew before.... It gradually faded, but for months I 
was unable to go into the dark alone. (James, 1987/1902, 149-150) 


In this state of mind James came to a realization. He made a 
conscious decision to choose to make conscious decisions, thus accepting 
the freedom and responsibility for doing so. A diary entry James made 
on April 30, 1870, expressed his intent: 


I think that yesterday was a crisis in my life. I finished the first part of 
Renouvier’s “Essais” and see no reason why his definition of Free Will— 
"the sustaining of a thought because I choose to when I might have other 
thoughts”—need be the definition of an illusion. My first act of free will 
shall be to believe in free will. Hitherto, when I have felt like taking a 
free initiative, like daring to act originally, without carefully waiting for 
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contemplation of the external world to determine all for me, suicide 
seemed the most manly form to put my daring into; now, I will go a step 
further with my will, not only act with it but believe as well; believe in 
my individual reality and creative power.... I will posit life (the real, the 
good) in the self-governing resistance of the ego to the world. (James, 
1920, I, 125) 


From these experiences and by acts of free will, James consciously 
developed a thought process that was unbridled by tradition, unstruc- 
tured in procedure, and free to accept the truth of any moment as he 
experienced it to be. This focused center of consistency led to his 
conclusion that truth, as experienced at that moment, may be different 
than absolute truth which had been developed from previous moments 
of experience by other people or even himself. Truthfully experienced 
ideas become what is real, not abstract ideals that may or may not ever 
be experienced again as life dynamics change. After a lifetime of dialogue 
with the most preeminent scholars of his time, James tried to clarify this 
concept: 


The truth of an idea is not a stagnant property inherent in it. Truth 
happens to an idea. It becomes true, is made true by events. Its verity 
is in fact an event; a process.... Any idea that helps us deal, whether 
practically or intellectually, with either the reality or its belongings, 
that doesn’t entangle our process in frustrations, that fits, in fact, and 
adapts our life to the reality’s whole setting, will agree sufficiently to 
meet the requirement. It will be true of that reality.... The true...is the 
only expedient in the way of our thinking...[yet] for what meets 
expediently all the experience in sight won’t necessarily meet all 
farther experiences equally satisfactorily. (James, 1987/1909, 824) 


This focused theme underlying James’s thought and life work might 
be easily misinterpreted or viewed as being simplistic. At this point many 
authors would attach a label of “pragmatism” or “functionalism” to help 
grasp on the above concept. James, however, might cautiously point out 
the label may or may not be a true idea of reality. He would contend that 
a person must accept or reject an idea for how it is experienced at that 
moment, not on an ideal definition of “pragmatism” which is merely a 
label created by someone else at a different time. Although the label is 
a truism for that line of thought, it may not be representative of the truth 
in different situations at different experiences. Interwoven within his 
personal and professional writings, and succinctly summarized in a 
letter to a doctoral student on her thesis on himself, James synthesized 
the focus of his thought process: 


It is a great honor to me to be taken so philologically and importantly; 
and I must say that from a technical point of view you may be proud of 
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your production. ...[but] you take utterances of mine written at different 
dates, for different audiences belonging to different universes of dis- 
course, and string them together as the abstract elements of a total 
philosophy which you then show to be inwardly incoherent. Your use of 
this method only strengthens the impression I have got from reading 
criticisms of my “pragmatic” account of “truth,” that the whole Ph.D. 
industry of building up an author’s meaning out of separate texts leads 
nowhere, unless you have first grasped the centre of vision, by an act of 
imagination. That, it seems to me, you lack in my case....[S]ince in short 
there is no university extant that wouldn’t give you its “summa cum 
laude,”—I should certainly so reward your thesis at Harvard,—may I 
urge, I say, that you should now turn your back upon that academic sort 
of artificiality altogether, and devote your great talents to the study of 
reality in its concreteness. In other words, do some “positive” work at 
the problem of what truth signifies.... I fear however that you won’t— 
the iron may have bitten too deeply into your soul!! Yours with mingled 
admiration and abhorrence, Wm. James. (James, 1920, II, 354-356) 


James’s life and life works weave a rich tapestry of changing 
thoughts, interests, and insights. Bertrand Russell wrote in the preface 
to a collection of his own writings, “For my part, I should regard an 
unchanging system of philosophical doctrines as proof of intellectual 
stagnation” (Russell, 1961, 7). James was never intellectually stagnant; 
and throughout his intellectual endeavors, there is a concreteness to 
reality and an openness to pursue truth even at the risk of personal or 
professional detriment. By keeping his center of vision in mind, and by 
using our imagination about how James experienced thought, let us 
trace some influences of his writings (ideas) which transcend to the 
reality (truth) of our generation. 


The Impact of William James 


Virtually every book written in the past century on some aspect of 
philosophy, psychology, or education mentions the impact James has 
had on modern thought. His direct influence on such men as Charles 
Sanders Peirce, G. Stanley Hall, Edward L. Thorndike, James M. Cattell, 
and John Dewey, amongst others, is well documented (Pulliam, 1987). 
His indirect influence on students of students, who themselves created 
whole new fields of study, can be supported by creditable documentation 
(Gardner, 1987). James’s philosophy is like a trunk of a tree with 
branches and roots spreading out in all directions, each sending and 
receiving nourishment to and from other parts. 

The reasons for his esteemed position are many and diverse. Biogra- 
pher Bernard P. Brennen offered this conclusion, “The philosophy of 
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William James is not...a mansion among the great mansions of philoso- 
phy; it does not have the classical outlines of Aristotle’s system....James’s 
philosophy is a humbler thing—a guide to the human traveler in this 
world” (Brennen, 1968, 52). Harvard cognitive psychologist Howard 
Gardner elaborated further: 


James took his methods where he found them and had little interest in 
starting a program or launching an institution. Instead, he was fasci- 
nated by the questions...as encountered in daily life, and sought 
illumination. The mood permeating James’s writings may well have 
had more of an effect on subsequent generations...than any particular 
claim. (Gardner, 1987, 108) 


What James offered is a process. A process for discovering what is 
true and rejecting what is false. What was true to James was relative, 
temporary, and always changing as the “stream of thought, of conscious- 
ness flows with what was being experienced “ (James, 1987/1890, I, 239). 
James’s influence may be best exemplified by the personal insights 
offered by physicist Gary Zukav: 


During the years that I was writing... was drawn again and again to the 
writings of William James, Benjamin Lee Whorf, and Albert Einstein.... 
I found in them something special...these fellow human beings reached 
for something greater than they were able to express directly through 
their work. Their works contribute not only to the evolution of psychol- 
ogy, linguistics, and physics, but also to the evolution of those who read 
them. They have the capability to change those who touch them in ways 
that cannot be expressed.... I came to understand that what motivated 
these men was not Earthly prizes or the respect of colleagues, but they 
put their souls and minds on something...and they were in the territory 
of inspiration. They could not necessarily articulate this clearly be- 
cause they were not equipped to talk about such things, but they felt it 
and their writings reflected it. (Zukav 1989, 11-12) 


Just as James searched for a moral equivalent to apocalyptic war a 
century ago, Heinz Pagels parallels James’s focus on truth with this 
century’s apocalyptic consequences of harnessing nuclear fission: 


No moral good can come from what is false.... The problem of searching 
for an absolute standard of moral truth has certain similarities to the 
search for absolute truth in science. Some philosophers of science have 
wanted to secure scientific knowledge for all time. Now we know that 
this is impossible; science is a selective system and is subject to what 
we discover in the real world. Likewise the moral order is actually 
embodied in the real plurality of changing human culture and the 
immediate conflicts of our existence and not in transcendent, abstract, 
or emotional principles.... Abstract moral principles without being 
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realized in an immediate personal decision...are no more guidance than 
a science divorced from experiment. (Pagels, 1988, 332) 


Thoughts to Embrace the 21st Century 


Friend and biographer, Ralph Barton Perry, offered these insights 
on James: “He traveled with little baggage and with no inflexible itin- 
erary, being singularly free, and wholly devoted to what he took to be the 
truth at the present moment of his thinking.... And were he alive now, he 
would, as always, be looking to the future” (Perry, 1935, X). The idea of 
traveling into the 21st century with little excess mental baggage and free 
to follow truth wherever it may lead, is an idea to be considered. 

Research about our tomorrow is overwhelming. Today, we are 
experiencing exponential change on a scale never previously imagined. 
In the past 20 years we have doubled the knowledge of humankind, and 
it is expected to double again in the next decade. Pagels’s grasp of what 
lies ahead is still appropriate today eight years after publication: 


We surely stand at the threshold of a great adventure of the human 
spirit—a synthesis of knowledge, a potential integration of art and 
science, a deep grasp of human psychology, a deepening of the symbolic 
representations of our existence and feelings as given in religion and 
culture, the formation of an international order based on cooperation 
and nonviolent competition. It seems not too much to hope for these 
things.... The future, as always, belongs to the dreamers. (Pagels, 1988, 
334) 


James was a dreamer. He embraced change and welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to explore unknown territory. He was the first American to write 
a comprehensive book for a new field of study called psychology. In The 
Principles of Psychology, James (1980/1890) dreamt such unconven- 
tional thoughts as: “[hell] is no worse than the hell we make for ourselves 
by habitually fashioning our character in the wrong way” (I, 107); and, 
“In the practical use of our intellect, forgetting is as important as 
remembering” (I, 648); lastly, “Genius means little more than the faculty 
of perceiving in an unhabitual way” (II, 80). James was one of the first to 
study religion, not for conversion, but for better human understanding. 
He was one of the first to acknowledge levels of consciousness, different 
types of consciousness and unknown consciousness “parted by the 
filmiest of screens” (James, 1987/1902, 463). He was one of the first to 
view thought as flowing, by using his metaphor of the river stream. He 
was one of the first to view time and experience in the infinite “now” with 
all else being abstractions. He was one of the first to describe whole 
thought as logical linear sequencing complimented by intuitive space- 
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image flowing ofideas or pictures (Ornstein, 1972). He was one of the first 
to reveal philosophy as “an expression of man’s most intimate character,” 
of which there are only “a few types under all the technical verbiage” 
(James, 1987/1909, 639). He was one of the first to accept an “idea” and 
“truth” for what it was at that moment (Pluralism) and not try to form 
long range “ideals” or “absolute truths” that cannot be wholly true 
(James, 1987/1909, 625-820). He was one of the first to accept and explore 
the world of mystics through extensive correspondence, attending se- 
ances, and applying scientific research standards to its study. 

The writings of James reveal a man who was unafraid to expose the 
unknown about himself and the world. Albert Einstein said, “The most 
beautiful and deepest experience a man can have is the sense of the 
mysterious. It is underlying...all serious endeavor in art and in science.... 
He who never had this experience seems to me, if not dead, at least blind” 
(Einstein, 1958, 18). James removed the blinders to his soul which 
opened the world to his expanding thought and courageous talent for 
recognizing truth. 

Ornstein wrote, “Today’s situation is unprecedented, but the human 
situation has often been unprecedented. In part, successfully facing the 
unprecedented has distinguished human beings from other forms of life” 
(Ornstein & Ehrlich, 1989, 22). What James offers to us in the 1990s is 
not his contribution to philosophy and science, but his contribution to 
what it means to be human—to recognize truth in a changing environ- 
ment. The future James faced approaching the 20th century was as 
unprecedented to him as our approach to the 21st century is to us today. 

To so many of us human travelers in this world James has offered a 
sign post—a word of intuitive encouragement—to pursue truth into the 
unknown and to dream of a better and more truthful understanding of 
things. It may be necessary to look at things in a unhabitual way. It is 
necessary to attack false, even in our most widely believed truths. And 
it is most necessary to be true to one’s self, to make a free will decision 
to accept free will. To the people who will impact the 21st century in 
whatever way the changing complexities of truth may lead, the actual 
writings of James may not be referenced, but his ideas will have opened 
the doors through which will walk the dreamers who will shape the 
reality we are to experience. 
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Part I 


Seldom has there been a catch phrase that manages to be at once so 
revered and reprobated as “Do your own thing!” Popularized by the 
counterculture of the late 1960s, it is, depending on one’s viewpoint, 
either the summit of modern emancipated wisdom or the essence of all 
that is decadent, selfish, and destructive in modern life. It encapsulates 
an entire philosophy, individualism, which isa party to the great modern 
kulturkampf between two basic theories about the meaning of life. 

One theory—the traditional, the culturally “conservative” one—is 
that life exists for some high purpose, something spiritual or heavenly. 
The only proper posture for everyone is that of self abasement before 
duty, responsibility, service. The populace serves King and Pope (or their 
modern counterparts, the nation or “society”), but those two eminences 
are only representative of something mystical, and they in turn serve the 
people as well as God. Through mutual service, a numinous plan is being 
fulfilled. Having children, in this reading, gratifies God, as well as 
providing souls for the Church to save and soldiers for the King to use. 

The other theory—modern and “liberal”’—is that we are all social 
fragments; we are here on our own (“unsponsored,” as Wallace Stevens 
puts it). In the unfortunate past, individualism and self fulfillment were, 
whatever the rationalization or pretence, monopolized by a few at the 
expense of the many. Now they are to be available to everyone. We have, 
of course, to help each other out and sometimes serve others (spouse, 
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parents, children, neighbors, the nation), but only so as to make the 
quality of our self fulfillment better. 

In the traditional approach, in short, anything individualistic and 
self fulfilling is subordinated to the service of the higher design. In the 
modern approach, anything like “duty” is merely a necessary evil 
accepted for the sake of self fulfillment. 


Part Il 


Pagan culture offers examples of both attitudes. The self-centered 
behavior of Achilles and Odysseus received a partial justification from 
ancient philosophy. Protagoras’s dictum that man is the measure of all 
things, like the Epicurean notion that one’s moral choices may be made 
without reference to the gods and the Cynics’ belief in living in accord 
with nature rather than convention, is an early version of emancipation 
and individualism. Though Protagoras is speaking of man as a genus, his 
words can readily be applied to Tom, Dick, or Harry as the measure of all 
things. Aristotle’s philosophy likewise delineates individual fulfillment, 
but with his master Plato the issue becomes complicated and fascinating. 

On the one hand, Plato is (along with the Stoics) the most eloquent 
spokesman for the venerable belief that life is more than just self regard 
and physical fulfillment. Where that leads him with reference to the idea 
of doing one’s own thing, however, depends on the interpretation of the 
phrase. In the 1960s, it mainly came to mean sex, drugs, and Rock & Roll. 
These are, according to most accounts, sensual, hedonistic indulgences. 
From that viewpoint, Plato represents the ascetic and oppressive tradi- 
tion. He himself, however, would see it exactly in reverse. To indulge in 
sensual pleasure is to conform to the base, animal-like behavior of most 
people, who are benighted souls living in a cave of shadows, illusions, 
ignorance. To be an individual, to go one’s own way, is to free oneself from 
conformity to vulgar sensuality and to live rather the life of the mind, to 
use the human potential neglected by most people. Socrates’s adopted 
motto “gnothi seauton” (“know yourself”) indicates the prerequisite for 
“do your own thing”; one must first come to know that one’s essence 
resides in the soul, not the body. Seen in this light, the anti-hedonist 
Plato is one of the greatest proponents of individualism. 

Under the Judeo-Christian dispensation, the equation is drastically 
revised. What Plato would see as spiritually self-fulfilling individualism 
now comes to be regarded as service. In the presence of a God directly 
involved in running the universe, the individual has no choice but to 
defer to that director or pay the penalty of ending up in Dante’s Hell. That 
compulsoriness is nicely intimated in the words of the Israelites upon 
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receiving the Torah, “Na’aseh venishmah (Ex 24:7)” (“We will do and 
obey”; misleadingly translated in the New English Bible as “We will obey 
and do”). The Rabbis have interpreted the sequence of verbs to mean that 
when confronted with a religious injunction that seems irrational (e.g., 
the dietary laws), one must follow through obediently and wait patiently 
for the understanding that might ensue. Individual judgment is thus 
surrendered to community, revelation, authority, and tradition. 

That is the philosophical issue in a nutshell. The modern view is that 
an action must make sense to me or it is unnecessary; there can be no 
ritual for its own sake, no mystification, no taking on faith. The tradi- 
tional view, on the other hand, is that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than reason knows, and I and my wishes are unimportant. If 
God wants this done, He must have a plan, and my job is to serve Him, 
not to reason why. 


Part Ill 


Yet, built into the religious outlook is a nuance that, pushed to an 
extreme, will develop a trajectory ofits own and bring about an unravelling 
of the traditional view. The Hebrew prophet Amos said, “Seek the Lord 
and live” (5:6). Though the exact interpretation of such a cryptic passage 


is arguable, surely one meaning is that piety depends on psychology; that 
is, if the service of a demanding God is an externally imposed regimen, 
it results in reluctance and peevishness, but if the service is internal and 
fused with or based on love of God, it results in joy. Doing what one ought 
to do then becomes indistinguishable from doing what one wants to do. 

Internalizing the service of a beloved and loving God was, of course, 
a key message of Jesus, and it became a central concept of the religion 
established in his name. Hence, in the spirit of Amos, St. Augustine 
declared, “Dilige et quod vis fac” (“Love [God] and do what you want”).' 
The point is, of course, that one who loves God would refrain from actions 
offensive to Him not because He wants such restraint (though He does) 
but because the believer himself wants it if God wants it. One’s action is 
determined by love and joy, not by necessity or obligation. This approach 
puts religion squarely on the side of self fulfillment, albeit a Plato-like 
version of self fulfillment. 

In other words, conformity to something is inescapable; the question 
raised by religion therefore is, Does one conform to the ways of the 
Creator of the Universe or to the ways of swine? The Christian answer 
is that one does “one’s own thing” by joining the small community of 
believers rather than the many mindless worshippers of Belial. 

The idea is given consummate expression in Dante’s Paradiso: “E’n 
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la sua volontade é nostra pace” (“And in His will is our peace”). The 
Christian becomes so swallowed up by the greater Being that all traces 
of the individual will are eradicated. In Matthew Arnold’s words, “self- 
renouncement is joy.”” In worldly terms, the individual’s yearning to be 
absorbed by the divine is nothing less than a suicide wish, yet, to the 
believer, oblivion by means of absorption into that ocean called God is the 
only self fulfilment that counts and lasts. The idea that you fulfill 
yourself by ceasing to have a selfis the paradoxical reductioad absurdum 
of Platonic-Christian individualism. 

A classic portrait of religious self-abnegation is surely Milton’s 
Abdiel, who, in alone rebelling against rebellion and in dissenting 
thereby from Satan and company, takes the true believer’s lonely path 
of keeping the faith and who thereby represents a God-centered indi- 
vidualism. 

As late as the 18th century, amid the death throes of the Christian 
version of “do your own thing” that dominated European culture for 1500 
years, Richardson’s Clarissa still talks like Plato and Dante. Surrounded 
by worldly would-be Christians with designs on her—whether her 
power-hungry parents, her money-hungry siblings, or the sex-obsessed 
Lovelace—Clarissa asks whether she has not a duty to herself. The 
operative word is “duty,” but the idea of making one’s lonely way through 
a world of fools is very close to that of Plato (and of John Bunyan). 
Clarissa is a classic individualist, a rebel against both aristocratic 
libertinism and bourgeois moralizing and hypocrisy. The only one in the 
book to have a morality and to live by it, she is guided by the light of true, 
inner Christianity. Her individualism is determined by a faith from 
which the modern secular individualist will be hopelessly cut off.* 


Part IV 


That Clarissa is one of the last of her kind in literature is due to an 
dissolution that began in the Renaissance. One can see in that epoch the 
idea of fulfillment begin to become secular again and the individual begin 
to be liberated from the service of something higher. A central case is 
Rabelais. He builds a fictional anti-monastery that resembles nothing so 
much as a modern co-ed college dormitory. The only rule of this Abbey of 
Théléme is “Fay ce que vouldras” (“Do what you want”).* 

Clearly, the slogan is a truncated and therefore secularized version 
of St. Augustine’s epigram: “Love God” has been removed from “Do what 
you want.” Rabelais may have been, by his own light, a religious soul. He 
may have taken the “Love God” clause as self evident. Or, with Renais- 
sance optimism, he may have felt that, even without that condition, men 
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and women could be relied on to behave themselves properly. And indeed 
there is no suggestion of rampant immorality in the Abbey of Théléme, 
any more than there was among Boccaccio’s patrician young men and 
women (in the Decameron) living alone in a villa outside Florence during 
the plague. But willy nilly Rabelais has helped set man adrift on the 
perilous sea of godless individualism and moral experimentation. Others 
come later who will feel free to interpret “Do what you want” as bereft of 
all religious and moral qualifications. 

Before that could happen, a change was necessary in the way God 
was perceived. The hard task-master of the Age of Faith had to be 
replaced by a more liberal Creator. The change was marked by a verbal 
duel in late Renaissance Italy. In celebrating the legendary Age of Gold, 
Tasso wrote, “S’ei piace, ei lice” (“If it pleases, it is permitted”). He was 
rebuffed by the poet Guarini with “Piaccia se lice” (“It pleases if it is 
permitted”).° This charming playing with words, this clash of similar 
sounding mottoes, is a telling symptom of the contest during the Renais- 
sance of two world views, one old and one struggling to be born. 

Guarini’s version expresses the traditional religious view. It is a 
clear derivative of Augustine’s “Dilige” and Dante’s “E’n la sua volontade”: 
If something is permitted, i.e. pleasing to God, it is pleasing to me. If God 
wants me to fast today, the pain of fasting is overborne by the joy of doing 
what pleases God. In the alternate version, of course, a different God is 
conjured up, a God who avoids pain and loves pleasure. He therefore 
showers only pleasure on man. Any pain suffered by man under the guise 
of religion is self inflicted; it is the result of an institutional religion that 
systematically misunderstands or distorts God’s message. If doing the 
pleasurable thing, fulfilling one’s worldly needs, is God-like, then every- 
thing obligatory, painful, and burdensome is no longer service of God but 
masochism. 

This drastically revised theodicy results in such neo-pagan puzzles 
as to why God would create feminine pulchritude, ice cream, and 
marijuana unless he wanted us to enjoy them. That question is raised by 
such eminent theologians as the Wife of Bath and, halfa millenium later, 
Molly Bloom. The Wife says that the genitals 


maked ben for bothe, 

This is to seye, for office, and for ese... 
In wyfhod I wol use myn instrument 
As frely as my Makere hath it sent. 


Molly’s version is: 


I suppose thats what a woman is supposed to be there for or He wouldnt 
have made us the way He did so attractive to men.® 
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Such utterances reject the venerable dictum that God created pleasure- 
giving things in order to test us, discipline us, elevate our thoughts, teach 
us the joy of withstanding temptations, and make us conscious of the 
soul’s superiority to the body. 


Part V 


Changes were taking place not only in the esoteric realm of litera- 
ture. While Rabelais was letting his moral imagination rove freely, men 
in other disciplines were taking steps that, though parallel to Rabelais’s, 
would impact on many more people’s lives than his did. In theology, 
Luther disputed the authority of the Church. He was so confident of his 
position that he asserted “that he would stand alone against a thousand, 
though supported by no other.” Facing then the Diet of Worms, he 
proclaimed himself persuadable only by Scripture or by “clear reason,” 
not by popes and councils, not by the ubiquity, longevity, and authority 
of the Church and its traditions. Doing his own theological thing, he 
would not retract what he had written and would not offend his con- 
science. “I cannot do otherwise. Here I stand.” 

Acentury later, another rebel, Galileo, found himself in conflict with 
the Church, though this time over questions of astronomy and cosmol- 
ogy. But now an important philosophical distinction enters the dispute. 
If Luther asserted his individual intepretation against that of the 
Church, his rebellion was nevertheless within the framework of an 
intellectual tradition. The Church, that is, read certain important books 
one way, and Luther, at the risk of alienating everyone, read the same 
books another way. The two parties clearly shared a reverence for the 
books in question—the Bible and the leading commentaries on it. With 
Galileo, however, such residual traditionalism ceased. Whether dealing 
with the disposition of heavenly bodies or the motion of earthly bodies, 
Galileo rejected all books—not just Aristotle and the scholastics but even 
the Bible as commonly interpreted—in favor of sensory experience, 
reason, and mathematics. The accumulated wisdom of the past was 
suddenly irrelevant when challenged by the findings of the telescope and 
of experiments with falling objects. 

Though Galileo insisted that his results were universally replicable, 
astronomers initially refused to look through his telescope, and his 
findings were mostly his own thing. That solitariness did not disturb 
him: 

In the sciences the authority of thousands of opinions is not worth as 

much as one tiny spark of reason in an individual man. Besides, the 
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modern observations deprive all former writers of any authority....Good 
philosophers...fly alone, like eagles.*® 


The sort of experiment Galileo was performing with scientific instru- 
ments Descartes concurrently performed with his own mind. His ques- 
tioning of the legacy of the past as found in books led him to decide “that 
there was no such wisdom in the world as I had previously hoped to find.” 
He was intellectually on his own. When he finally hit upon some bedrock 
tenable ideas, he said, in words echoing Galileo’s, “I have never accepted 
[these ideas] because they were maintained by others, but only because 
reason persuaded me of their truth.” Similarly, Spinoza, in daringly 
redefining God and the good, goes his own way, claiming that “the 
authority of Plato, Aristotle, and Socrates carries little weight with me.” 
He might have added the Bible, as well. 

Galileo and Descartes were concerned with scientific questions, just 
as Luther had been with theological ones. Each man, using his talents, 
ignoring the experts, and following the imperatives of his own experience 
and reason, was coming up with new truths in his chosen discipline. They 
had no larger agenda involving other disciplines or overall seculariza- 
tion. Literally minding their own business, they hardly were aware that 
other disciplines were inextricably linked to their business. They little 
suspected that their novel approaches would develop a momentum and 
would cause, centuries later, massive changes in morals and values. 


Part VI 


Skepticism about traditional values indeed started to sprout in the 
years soon after the death of Galileo and Descartes, especially in 18th- 
century France. The resulting impact on the story of the “do your own 
thing” concept is monumental. The collection of new ideas known as “The 
Enlightenment” furthered the break with venerable mores by putting 
the phrase the “pursuit of happiness” into a seminal political document, 
the American Declaration of Independence, and consequently into intel- 
lectual currency. (Cf. “private rights and public happiness” in the 
Federalist Papers.) We repeat the phrase so often that we take it for 
granted and ignore its revolutionary character. The sanctification of 
“rights” and “happiness” would have been unthinkable in earlier centu- 
ries, when the goal of life was subordination, service, and duty. 

Like all great sayings, it is ambiguous. Whatever was the “original 
intent” of the writer, the word “pursuit” has come to mean “by the 
individual,” and “happiness” has come to mean not salvation but—in 
secular, meliorist, industrialized society—“pleasure.” Though Jefferson 
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and the other Founding Fathers might well be shocked, the modern 
American sees happiness as what is provided by labor-saving machines 
catering to creature comforts, as individual fulfillment through sense 
gratification. The cult of “rugged individualism” thus makes the self, and 
not God, religion, society, ideology, or tribe, the source of values; it also, 
not so incidentally, locates the self in the body rather than the soul. The 
old Platonic and Judeo-Christian version of doing one’s thing—of cleav- 
ing to God while insulating oneself against the enticements of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil—has been turned upside down. Nietzsche was to 
call this “transvaluation.” “The New Morality,” said a clergyman during 
the turbulent 1960s, “is just the old immorality.” 

The new outlook, which had slowly germinated in the Renaissance 
and the Enlightenment, now blossomed and flourished in the Romantic 
period. Among the first into the breach was William Blake. If the moral 
law applied equally to everyone, as was the traditional view, it seemed 
to him a Procustean bed. Allowance had to be made for the varieties of 
human beings. “One Law for the Lion & Ox is Oppression.”’® That one 
brief sentence of his is as revolutionary in the moral and intellectual 
realm as were the contemporary political upsets in America and France. 
It questions the very notion ofa tradition filled with universal moral laws 
equally applied. And, indeed, to the emergent individualists, tradition, 
far from being, as heretofore, a way of locating oneself in the universe, 
is actually stultifying. That is what Blake intimates by placing the 
printing press, with its transmission of “knowledge” from generation to 
generation, in Hell. That is what Tom Paine means by boasting, “I 
neither read books, nor studied other people’s opinions. I thought for 
myself.” That is what Wordsworth derides with a double entendre when 
he has a foolish man celebrate books for transmitting spirit “from dead 
men to their kind” (my italics)."' 

And Blake was not talking only theoretically about the oppressive- 
ness of books and tradition. Celebrating “energy” and speaking under the 
guise of the Devil, he makes a frontal assault on Judeo-Christian values, 
which he sees as destructive of individuality, variety, personal fulfill- 
ment: “No virtue can exist without breaking these ten commandments.” 
(Cf. Shelley’s blast at “large codes of fraud and woe.”) And Byron chimed 
in, having his Manfred say that he is beholden only to himself, and no 
external agency, for his moral choices and their consequences.’* Both 
Blake and Byron talk like Milton’s Satan (Byron is virtually plagiariz- 
ing), but where Milton condescended and derogated, these two Roman- 
tics sympathize and celebrate. 

From the middle of the 19th century on, the new individualism 
sweeps the Western intellectual community like wildfire. In America, 
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Emerson not only coined the phrase that was to flower a century later, 
“Do your own thing” (in the 1841 edition of “Self Reliance”), but he also 
recurred in numerous essays to this novel way of looking at life. Medieval 
society had helped the individual fulfill himself, i.e., get into heaven; 
now, says Emerson, society itself is the enemy. It conspires “against the 
manhood of every one of its members.” The challenge is, in other words, 
to be an individual. “Whoso would be a man must be a nonconformist.” 
Nothing vital can spring from “any known or accustomed way.”"* 

Emerson’s words were echoed in England. When J.S. Mill argued in 
“On Liberty” for unfettered freedom of thought, speech, and religion, he 
gave a prosaic, legalistic version of Emerson’s rhetoric: “The only free- 
dom which deserves the name is that of pursuing our own good in our own 
way, so long as we do not attempt to deprive others of theirs.”"* If in 
Russia, Alexander Herzen looked to socialism as a system that alone 
could ensure the emancipation of the individual, Nietzsche in Germany 
was leery of any “ism” or mass movement; in his extreme version of 
individualism, he vituperates not only Christianity but also the modern 
pseudo-religions that have replaced it: Darwinism, socialism, feminism, 
liberalism, nationalism, conservatism, Bismarckian militarism, 
Wagnerism. 

Moreover, education, being the supply line or transmission belt of 
ideas, could not but be affected by the winds of change. For Tom Paine 


education is no longer initiation into tradition but a mastery of materials 
and techniques for the purpose of eventual rejection of tradition. “Every 
person of learning is finally his own teacher.” The implication is that 
reliable convictions can only be arrived at within the self, not garnered 
from teachers, authorities, and books. As Emerson put it: Whatever 
others declare, “I must find true in me, or reject; and on his word, or as 
his second, be he who he may, I can accept nothing.”* 


Part Vil 


But the new school of individualists runs into a serious obstacle. 
Having discharged the task of freeing people from blind adherence to 
traditional systems of thought, the proponents of individualism discover 
that people, like burrs or flypaper, would cling to their liberators and 
blindly follow them in turn, as if a particular form of adherence rather 
than the practice of adherence itself were the culprit. In his Julius 
Caesar, Shakespeare had nicely depicted this common misconception: 
Brutus explains to the crowd that the spirit of Caesar (i.e. Ceasarism) 
needed to be destroyed, but the crowd, missing the meaning of their 
liberation, says, “Let [Brutus] be Caesar. Caesar’s better parts shall be 
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crowned in Brutus” (III,ii,51-52). Such an obtuseness explains why the 
philosophers of individualism repeatedly assert that they themselves 
are not to be followed either. 

That caveat is too subtle for many people; habits die hard. Of old, one 
read books all one’s life in order to be initiated into a traditional ideology. 
Even rebellion against one ideology was in the name of a new ideology. 
The Christian thinkers in effect had said, “Judaism has it wrong; do what 
our books urge.” The Protestants said the same of Catholics that Chris- 
tians said of Jews. Then the Rationalists said the same of all Christians, 
and the Romantics in turn said it of the Rationalists. But now the 
Romantics take a further step: The message of Blake, Emerson et al. is, 
“Read me only long enough to be liberated from all books, authorities, 
and systems of thought. Then forget about books, or, rather, be your own 
book, construct your own philosophy and religion.” If Moses and Paul, 
Plato and Epicurus, said, “Follow me!”, Blake and company say, “Don’t 
follow them! Don’t follow me either! Follow no one!” 

Actually, that message had already been adumbrated by Descartes: 
“It is not my intention to present a method which everyone ought to 
follow...but only to show how I have made the attempt myself.” The true 
individualist treats others as individuals too, and, out of humility and 
respect, does not speak to them ex cathedra. The problem was that “those 
who counsel others must consider themselves superior to those whom 
they counsel.”'® Such certitude about intellectual or moral superiority— 
the basis for proselytizing and old-fashioned teaching, as well as of 
religious crusades and inquisitions—is vanishing. 

The “don’t follow me!” injunction is even retroactively applied to 
Christ. Emerson in effect kidnapped Christ, apparently on the grounds 
that the latter, having originally been kidnapped by Christians, had now 
to be liberated. He came to see Christ as not the founder of a religion or 
amoral system but as the ultimate Emersonian individualist. Christians 
should imitate Christ only by making up a code of life of their own in the 
way he did rather than by adopting his particular code. Christ is 
significant not because of his new code but because he is a model of 
nonconformity. Each of us, following neither Christ’s nor Emerson’s 
footsteps, must improvise on our own. 

Likewise, Emerson’s friend, Thoreau, in urging each person not to 
follow his own father’s way, i.e. to break with tradition, added that “I 
would not have any one adopt my mode of living on any account....I desire 
that there may be as many different persons in the world as possible.” 
And, above all, that is what is repeatedly said by the epic poet of the new 
individualism, Whitman (who also, not coincidentally, in other passages 
celebrated the flesh): 
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You shall not look through my eyes either, 
nor take things from me.... 

Wisdom cannot be passed from one having it 
to another not having it.... 

I charge that there be no theory or school 
founded out of me. 


Goethe had declared, “Be a man and do not follow me—but yourself! But 
yourself!” and Nietzsche, quoting those words, added, “Lured by my style 
and tendency/You follow and come after me?/Follow your own self 
faithfully/...—and thus you follow me.” Wittgenstein says of the proposi- 
tions in his Tractacus that they serve merely as a ladder to be thrown 
away after one has climbed it.'’ 

Instead of being, as in the past, a teacher and a guide into the 
labyrinth of a system of thought, the writer or philosopher is now an 
emancipator from all systems. He releases the reader from bondage in 
Egypt, but he does not lead to any Promised Land. Most social critics and 
visionaries—Swift, Blake, Emerson, Marx, Nietzsche—are, in any case, 
far better at highlighting what is bad than in conveying a vision of what 
is good and how we are to get there. In the wake of their destructiveness, 
we are left on our own. 

The main consequence of this new dispensation is that the process of 
morally choosing becomes far more important than the object of choice. 
It no longer matters, in other words, whether one decides to become a nun 
or the village atheist; what matters is that the decision be generated by 
every fiber of one’s being rather than being coerced by such external 
agencies as God, state, tribe, book, kith, or kin. 


Part Vill 


The imperative to do one’s own thing, presented discursively by 
essayists and thinkers, is dramatized by the literary folk. Mark Twain’s 
Huck Finn, for instance, violates society’s laws and risks damnation 
hereafter by doing what his intuition tells him is right and humane. Ifthe 
“Platonic” Clarissa does her own thing by adhering to Christian morality, 
the modern Huck does his by flouting Christian morality or, more 
correctly, the morality of Christians. 

Another person contemning God and society is James Joyce’s fic- 
tional alter ego, Stephen Dedalus. He makes a declaration of indepen- 
dence on behalf of the individual artist and, by implication, of all 
sensitive individuals: “I will not serve that in which I no longer believe, 
whether it call itself my home, my fatherland, or my church.” 

As these examples suggest, the new autonomous outlook is, pace the 
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1960s hippies, hardly an invitation to sensual self indulgence. It can be 
as painful and life-denying as any ascetic monkish routine. So found out 
Ibsen’s Dr. Stockmann who, in An Enemy of the People tells the unpal- 
atable truth and ends up as the town pariah. As he defiantly says, “The 
strongest man in the world is he who stands most alone.” Or, in 
Emerson’s words, “To be great is to be misunderstood.”!® 

Individualism can even bring one to a spiritual dead end. The 
reductio ad absurdum of autonomy appears in Melville’s “Bartleby.” The 
office clerk’s words, “I would prefer not to,” greet all tasks assigned him. 
What then does he prefer to do? What is his “own thing”? The answer 
never materializes. That lacuna is, in fact, the central predicament faced 
by emancipated, secular modern man. Melville’s eery tale may well be 
read as an implicit response to the optimism of Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Whitman. They say, be yourself! He replies that for the average person 
that is no simple task. Byron and Napoleon, to be sure, had no difficulty 
with the injunction. The wealthy and immensely talented Byron defined 
himself in his traveling, his voracious sexuality, and his writing of 
compelling poetry and letters. Now that is a fulfilled life, modern style! 
Napoleon, a genius of a different sort, simply imposed his preferences on 
others. But what of those others? How are the many Bartlebys of this 
world—with limited means, limited ability, and limited vision—to be 
themselves and do their own thing? 

Here we run into another major problem at the heart of the celebra- 
tion of individualism: Is it a philosophy for the few implemented at the 
expense of the many (as was the case with Rabelais at the beginning of 
the modern view)? Or can one have a society in which everyone fulfills 
himself or herself without stepping on the other person’s toes and 
without “drifting,” as Matthew Arnold feared, “towards anarchy”?” Did 
not Dostoyevski’s Ivan Karamazov indeed say repeatedly, “If there is no 
God, everything is permissible”? 

Everything? 


Part IX 


The greatest dramatization in literature of rugged individualism 
appears in Henrik Ibsen’s A Doll House. Mary Wollstonecraft had 
declared that women’s “first duty is to themselves as rational creatures, 
and the next in point of importance, as citizens, is that...of a mother.” 
What this priority means is spelled out by Ibsen. Upon discovering that 
her marriage has been built on deception and, even more, self deception 
(hers as well as her husband’s), Nora decides that she must walk out of 
all social responsibilities in order to find herself, i.e., to fashion an 
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identity. Warned by her husband that her leaving him and their children 
will shock people, she responds, “I cannot consider that. I only know what 
is necessary for me.” Apprised of her duties to her family, she insists on 
duties “just as sacred....Duties to myself.” Then she launches into her 
personal declaration of independence, as a woman and asa human being: 


I can no longer content myself with what most people say, or with what 
is found in books....I will see if what the clergyman said is true, or at all 
events true for me....1 am going to see if I can make out who is right, the 
world or I. (emphasis added)! 


In other words, no one and no thing can guide her—not father or 
husband, not religion or society, not neighbors or public opinion, not 
morality or laws, not tradition or books, not teacher or clergyman. The 
words “true for me” are a secular echo of Martin Luther’s declaration. The 
discrediting of community, authority, and tradition, begun by him, has 
reached its dead end. Remove all these and what do you have? You are 
left with the mystery of life that also confronted Bartleby. That is the 
ultimate paradox of “doing one’s own thing”: What each person will find 
cannot, by definition, be dictated or foretold. Nora slams the door and 
goes out into the dark, mean streets alone to find a destiny that is true 
for her, and her alone. Success is not guaranteed. 

In explicating this play, George Bernard Shaw contributed another 
memorable articulation of individualism: 


What Ibsen insists on is that there is no golden rule; that conduct must 
justify itself by its effect upon life and not by conformity to any rule or 
ideal. 


Adding that Ibsen turned Protestant private judgment against Protes- 
tantism itself, Shaw reminds those who think he forgot to reduce 
“Ibsenism to a formula” that the “quintessence” of Ibsenism is precisely 
“that there is no formula.”” The phrases, “no golden rule...no formula,” 
like Nora’s self assertive, subjectivist “true for me,” are the corollaries to 
Blake’s statement a century earlier that one law for lion and ox is 
oppression. What is supposedly golden about. a rule is that it covers all 
sorts of situations, eases the solving of daily problems, and is universally 
teachable and applicable. But if each situation is unique and every 
individual is autonomous, there cannot be any rule or any system of 
rules. That, for better or worse, is the cultural predicament of modern 
Western society, many of whose members, freed of the religious vision, 
are busily doing their own thing. 
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Re-Mythologizing 
Women’s Sexuality: 
A Spiritual Quest 


Dianne Hallman 
University of Saskatchewan 


Diving into the Wreck 
First having read the book of myths, 
and loaded the camera, 
and checked the edge of the knife-blade, 
I put on 
the body-armor of black rubber 
the absurd flippers 
the grave and awkward mask.! 


When Adrienne Rich explores the wreck, she has with her a loaded 
camera and a sharp blade. She has read the book of myths. Her journey 
is to search the reality behind the myth, “the wreck and not the story of 
the wreck/the thing itself and not the myth.” She may discover, as critic 
Alicia Ostriker suggests, that “the thing itself” is mythical, that there is 
no reality separate from subjectivity.’ However, I am here to explore the 
book of myths, the one “in which/our names do not appear.” I came to 
explore particular pages...ones about women’s sexuality...and new pages, 
freshly written where we name and are named: 


I came to explore the wreck 

The words are purposes. 

The words are maps. 

I came to see the damage that was done 
and the treasures that prevail.‘ 


I came to suggest that women need to tell stories about our 
sexuality(ies): stories that will not only describe but shape our sexual 
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experiences. I would also venture that telling the stories of our sexuali- 
ties is in and of itself a spiritual quest, a seeking to name the great 
powers, a “drive to connect.”° For the book of myths, referred to by Rich, 
does contain many myths about our sexuality where the meaning of myth 
as aetiology and myth as falsity converge. Reading such a book, a sharp 
knife comes in handy, “to cut (our) way in, cut structures apart.”® There 
is a sense in which feminist literary criticism acts as that sharp knife, 
cutting through the false allusion/illusion of stories told about us, and 
carving out new mythological ground for women.’ To reveal its double- 
edged character, I will review historical dimensions of feminist literary 
criticism, and comment specifically on pieces which I believe especially 
significant to the re-mythologizing of female sexuality.* But first, I 
reflect on the nature of the book of myths and pause at some seldom told 
stories. 


The Connection of the Spiritual to Story 


Carol Christ has described beautifully the spiritual dimension of 
story. She explains that women need to tell our own stories. We need to 
shape our own experiences of self, and, from our perspective, name “the 
great powers that establish reality.” We need to do this because story is 
crucial to self-revelation and self-understanding; it is crucial to our 
making sense of our relation to others and the world. Christ claims: “In 
a very real sense, there is no experience without stories...stories give 
shape to experience, experience gives rise to stories.”® 

Stories are the essence of myth.'° Stories become myth when they are 
distinctively connected to what a society believes it most needs to know. 
Myth assumes a sacred aspect when it attempts to name “the great 
powers.” The great powers are primarily identified by the function of 
orientation they give to life; they are signifiers in the search for purpose 
and meaning; they are sources of energy, opposition, and containment, 
the matrix of literature. Divine dimensions are often, but not necessarily 
attributed to the great powers. The stories of Ulysses were sacred to the 
Greeks, just as the stories of the God of Abraham were sacred to the 
Hebrews, and the stories of Nanabush to the Ojibway. 

The problem identified by Carol Christ is that the recognized story- 
tellers in Western cultures have been men, and their stories orient them 
to their own particular perceptions of the great powers. Women, without 
stories, unable to experience our own experience, try te adjust our lives 
to fit the story. Christ laments: 


Women’s stories have not been told. And without stories there is no 
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articulation of experience. Without stories a woman is lost when she 
comes to make the important decisions of her life. She does not learn to 
value her struggles, to celebrate her strengths, to comprehend her pain. 
Without stories she cannot understand herself. Without stories she is 
alienated from those deeper experiences of self and world that have 
been called spiritual or religious. She is closed in silence. The expres- 
sion of women’s spiritual quest is integrally related to the telling of 
women’s stories. If women’s stories are not told, the depth of women’s 
souls will not be known."! 


Connection of the Spiritual to the Sexual 


Carter Heyward, a Christian feminist ethicist, writes explicitly of 
connection between the spiritual and the sexual: 


I found the pearl of great price. And I realized that my relatedness to 
God, and to all, is at once spiritual and sexual. And there was no way, 
and there is no way, for me to know sexuality as that fundamental 
human yearning for meaningful relationship without knowing that, to 
the extent that I am yearning for meaningful relationship with people 
who are men, I am yearning sexually for men; and that to the extent 
that I am yearning for meaningful relationship with people who are 
women, I am yearning sexually for women; and to the extent that Iam 
open to and yearning for relationship with God, or with people, or with 
other aspects of creation, I am alive and yearning sexually—period.'” 


To be “alive and yearning sexually” at all is a considerable feat when we 
consider all that has distorted, damaged, and destroyed women’s sexu- 
ality. If one accepts with Carter Heyward that the sexual is spiritual, 
then a consultation of our spiritual sources should reveal much about our 
sexual lives. For women in the Judeo/Christian tradition, this is a sad 
enterprise. With God as Father and Christ as Brother, it requires a 
powerful imagination to believe ourselves created in the image of God. 
With God so conceptualized, our sexual choices appear to be chastity or 
incest. 

The limited scope of sexual alternatives authorized by Christianity 
became even more clear to me as I watched the performance of The Rez 
Sisters, a play by Tomson Highway that celebrates the lives of Aboriginal 
peoples. I was struck by the difference between Christian and Native 
mythology. Nanabush, representative of the Great Spirit, moved con- 
stantly on and off the stage, in and out of consciousness, always watch- 
ing, reflecting, teasing, annoying, and entering into laughter, suffering, 
and sexual union. Nanabush, whose role is to “teach us about the nature 
and the meaning of existence on the planet Earth,” is as pivotal a figure 
in Native mythology as Christ is in Christian mythology. Here he was 
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portrayed in sensual, intensely erotic, mutual relationships with women!"* 
It was a shock to my “Christian” sensibility to sexual propriety. To 
imagine Jesus Christ in the role of lover is still a daring project. Almost 
defiant. 

Much has been written about the role of Christian theology and 
praxis in repressing human sexuality and maligning women." The fall/ 
redemption strand of thought which has informed much of orthodox 
Christian theology closely associates sin and sex and blames woman for 
bringing both into the world.'!* Redemption requires an aspect of sexual 
purity. Although contemporary biblical criticism is making an effort to 
separate the misogynist overlay of the patristic fathers from the “actual” 
sexual attitudes in both the Hebrew culture and the early Christian 
church, it is generally recognized that throughout its history, biblical 
exegesis and hermeneutics have been informed by a sexual ascetic 
impulse. For example, the 1980 United Church of Canada Report on 
Human Sexuality assumed that the lay “churched” person would have 
been conditioned by nineteen centuries of Christian thought to view 
spirituality and sensuality in opposite terms.'* The image of a playful, 
sensual, love-making God is almost beyond our ken.” 


Christian Mythology: Some Seldom Told Stories 


Despite the long tradition of sexual asceticism, the image of God as 
Lover is essential, in a profound way, to Christian mythology. The birth 
of Christ as “God Incarnate” follows a long mythical tradition of divine 
union with mortals to produce a messianic figure. The notion of a virgin 
birth and the clumsy circumlocutory concept of a triune God have served 
to obscure the logistics of Mary’s impregnation. Yet, the “God as Lover” 
image has been a suppressed undercurrent of Christian thought that has 
occasionally found expression, particularly in mystic texts. The 12th- 
century abbess Hildegard of Bingen wrote: 


Mary 
God delights in you so much, 
God was so taken with you 
he sank his love’s fire 
deep within you. 


So much love he gave you, 
that with it you nurture his son. 
So full of ecstasy is your body 
that it resounds with heaven’s symphony. 


Your womb exalts. 
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It exalts like the grass, 
grass the dew has nestled on 
grass the dew has infused with 
verdant strength 
That is how it is with you, 
Mother of all joy.'® 


John of the Cross, another celebrated mystic, wrote of the soul’s 
journey toward God. The mystical union of the soul with God is based on 
complex symbolism. As the church is the bride of Christ, so the soul 
assumes a spiritual feminine in relation to God.'® 


O night that was my guide. 

O night more friendly than the dawn! 
O tender night that tied 

the lover and the loved one, 

loved one in the lover fused as one! 


On my flowering breasts 

which I have saved for him alone, 
he slept and I caressed 

and fondled him with love 

and cedars fanned the air above... 


I lay, forgot my being 

and on my love I leaned 
my face. 

All ceased. I left my being, 

leaving my cares to fade 

among the lilies far away.” 


I would hazard that this strong, sexually explicit love language is rarely, 
if ever, spoken from the pulpits of churches. 

However, one notion that is gaining a gradual acceptance in Chris- 
tian churches is the image of God as Mother. Some feminist theologians 
have been concerned to show that the God of Scriptures embodies a 
“feminine” principle. Attention is called to female images of God in the 
Bible, such as the Seeker of the Lost Coin (Luke), or the Isaiah passage 
where Israel is compared to a child taught to walk by a patient mother, 
or to passages where God’s labour to bring forth creation is revered. 
Often the attempts are apologetic, a search “for an original point of 
unblemished integrity in the Bible which marks all unpalatable Chris- 
tian doctrines as due to some later accretion of unbiblical views.””' Yet 
the possibility of re-imaging God as feminine or androgynous has acted 
as a powerful symbol for many Christian women of their restoration to 
dignity. 
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A traditional symbol of the spiritual feminine is the Virgin Mary. A 
study of Mary proves that the meaning attached to this symbol has had 
a varied history but is deeply rooted in the notion of the Church as the 
bride of Christ. This idea developed in an anti-sexual, anti-maternal 
framework, where the hope for a triumph over death was seen in 
escaping the sin caused by woman and transmitted by birth. Theologian 
Rosemary Ruether has written extensively on Mariology. She states: 
“The Virgin Mary becomes the theological personification of Psyche and 
Mother Church as Virginal Bride and Mother of Christians.”*? However, 
Mary as “Sinless Mother” is the more accented tradition. As a “font of 
grace,” she was very graphically portrayed during the Middle Ages. In 
Holy Feast, Holy Fast, Caroline Bynum includes plates of medieval foun- 
tains and pictures where the lactating Virgin is literally giving suck to 
very needy looking saints.” In doing so, Mary exudes a kind of power, one 
that is later lost in the idealized passive madonnas and pietas of 
“Renaissance” art. 


Restoring Lost Stories: Implications for Women 


What remains to be asked and answered is whether restoring these 
lost stories to the book of myths has any value to women “alive and 
yearning to be in meaningful relationship.” They may represent less 
commonly told stories but they still conform to the constructs of the 
patriarchal tale. The recovery of the remnants of the God as Lover, or God 
as Mother traditions, it could be argued, does nothing to challenge an 
authoritarian theology and the legitimacy it gives to a hierarchical and 
heterosexual structuring of human relations.* Hildegard did not intend 
to rend apart the patriarchal foundation of marriage when she wrote: 


Creation 

is allowed 

in intimate love 
to speak 

to the Creator 
as if to a lover 


Creation 

is allowed 

to ask 

for a pasture 
a homeland 


Out of the Creator’s fullness 
this request is granted to Creation * 
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In all the examples cited above, heterosexuality is enshrined, mother- 
hood is idealized, and patriarchy remains unscathed! The spiritual 
models in Judeo-Christian mystical tradition do not illumine all the 
possibilities of our sexual expression; in fact chastity is the one that finds 
the most favour. The homosexual or lesbian experience is not told. 

In my later reflections on the play, The Rez Sisters, I pondered on the 
sexual messages sent and received. This was a play which both implicitly 
and explicitly acknowledged lesbianism. The strong bonds between and 
among the seven women were nurtured and celebrated. Nonetheless, the 
central mythical figure was male and the only visible sexual contact was 
heterosexual. Moreover, this union took the form of a death dance, our 
signal that Marie Adele Starblanket was no more. At the same time, the 
avowed lesbian became pregnant in a casual encounter with a brutish 
man after her female lover died in a grotesque suicide. Yet, despite what 
I later took to be destructive messages about women’s sexuality, I really 
enjoyed the play! It was this realization of paradox that helped me to 
understand the work of feminist literary criticism. For feminist theory 
in this field seeks to disclose and describe the multi-faceted dialectic 
between aesthetic pleasure and political engagement. Some of the 
several dimensions explored in this inquiry have been: What is the 
dynamic that allows women to “fuse” with texts when doing so requires 
identifying against ourselves? Is there a feminist hermeneutical ap- 
proach that can allow women to transcend the patriarchal message of the 
text? In instances such as the stories of God as Lover and God as Mother 
that I have given above, is there a libratory impulse? a glimpse of new 
mythological ground? a hint of a new naming of the great powers? Can 
we claim from the mystic tradition a new love for creation that is indeed 
holistic? Can we, like Ruether, rediscover in Mary, Woman as Social 
Iconoclast?”* I want to hold onto these possibilities, but in themselves, 
they do not satisfy my spiritual quest. 


Feminist Criticism and the Spiritual Quest 


I will now turn to an overview of selected stages of feminist literary 
criticism, keeping these questions in mind. I do not expect to give full 
answers to them. However, I do want to give a general sense of how some 
of these questions may have been approached, especially in reference to 
women’s sexuality, where feminist criticism has acted as a sharp knife, 
cutting away false representation, and carving new mythological ground. 


In the beginning, women read the “book of myths” and did not like what 
they found there. They made connections between what they read and 
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the social, economic, and political inequality they experienced. They 
began to talk about this among themselves, and significantly, to write 
about it.... 


Early feminist literary critics exposed the negative image of women 
in classic and popular texts, the falseness of defining woman as either 
virgin or whore, the gross misrepresentation of women’s lives. Moreover, 
they showed how the portrayal of women in books, plays, and “great” 
literature gave a kind of numinous authority to the subordination of 
women in society. They identified this negative portrayal of women with 
the misuse/abuse of their sexuality, with their status as object of the 
“male gaze.””” 

Kate Millett set out to kill the angel/monster image of woman and the 
male-authored texts that engendered them. Her book Sexual Politics 
slashed the book of myths.” She clearly saw the defamation of women’s 
sexuality in fiction as both causality and reflector of women’s subordi- 
nate status in life. Many followed the path that Millett had hewn, as we 
shall see later. 


Re-reading the book of myths, women began to wonder...”where are our 
stories”? They began to search—and somewhat to their surprise, found 
them in abundance. 


According to Elaine Showalter, “The second phase of feminist criti- 
cism was the discovery that women writers had a literature of their own, 
whose histerical and thematic coherence, as well as artistic importance, 
has been obscured by the patriarchal values that dominate our culture.”” 
The recovery of women’s literary tradition spurred a mapping of the 
range of the female imagination and the postulating of a distinct or 
several distinct female aesthetic(s). To do this meant grappling with a 
number of questions: how does the experience of being a woman in male- 
dominated culture inform her writing? Similarly, how does being a Afro- 
American woman or a lesbian woman, or an Aboriginal lesbian woman 
mark her experience and her writing? Moreover, how is one to read the 
writings of women? Feminist critics began to speculate that women have 
always told their stories, but, in Emily Dickinson’s telling phrase, told 
them “slant.” Therefore, they began to read women’s stories as the stories 
of an oppressed group, and to theorize on the themes, styles, and 
structure from this perspective. The hermeneutical starting point be- 
came ‘what do women’s stories mean to the women who wrote them and 
to the women who read them?’ The previously almost universally 
scorned sentimental novel and Harlequin romance were redeemed as 
valid subjects of study in understanding the differentiated experience 
and imagination of women.” Voice was given to the notion of a women’s 
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culture, distinct from that of men in its naming of the great powers that 
orient life. Women began to speak of and in a “different voice,” finding 
expression in its own language, literary style, and form.*! The Amazon 
and the Goddess were invoked as mythical exemplars. Lesbianism came 
to be celebrated as a well-spring of woman’s power and creativity: for 
some it was postulated as her only source of creativity and power—both 
a promising and perplexing idea, particularly for those struggling to 
achieve mutuality in heterosexual relationships. I will look later at the 
potential of lesbianism to re-mythologize our sexuality with reference to 
the work of Adrienne Rich. 


Women were puzzled by the things they read and they asked many 
questions...about the old stories in which their names do not appear...and 
about their new-found treasure...Some questions were answered by 
mother, some by father...some have yet to be asked or answered. 


In her narrative of the history of feminist criticism, Showalter 
acknowledges its mixed parentage, mothered by the women’s move- 
ment, fathered by patriarchal literary criticism. Developments in the 
general field of literary criticism have had a formative influence on 
feminist thought. Inasmuch as psychoanalysis, deconstruction, struc- 
turalism, and post-structuralism have informed literary criticism, they 
have also impelled further theorization of feminist literary criticism. So, 


in what Showalter calls the third phase of feminist literary criticism, 
there has been “a radical rethinking of the conceptual grounds of literary 
study, a revision of the accepted theoretical assumptions about reading 
and writing that have been based almost entirely on male literary 
experiences.”°? 


At this point women reading the book of myths may want to slam it 
shut, perhaps to follow Mary Daly’s existential “leap into freedom”;** 
perhaps to ruminate among the ruins with Jane Martin.* Others 
continue to scrape away the “symbolic construction of gender and 
sexuality within literary discourse.” Language is their blade. 


Feminist critics began to question the relationship of literature to life 
and the search for a universal meaning or singular truth. They began to 
look carefully at women’s relation to language, and the role of language 
in producing ideology. In doing so they have presented a fundamental 
challenge to androcentric epistemology and ontology. I cannot possibly 
do justice to the exhaustive (both in the sense of comprehensive, and 
tending to exhaust) nature of this work. I will limit my comments to a 
brief discussion of how the theoretical insights of Toril Moi and Catherine 
Belsey both challenge and lend credibility to my quest for new myths 
about women’s sexuality(ies). 
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Feminist Criticism: Selected Stories 


My historical tour of feminist literary criticism begins with a tribute 
to Kate Millett. She believed the relationship between the sexes to be one 
of power of men over women and that the dynamic of this power 
relationship was dramatically revealed in the representation of sexual 
relations between men and women in male-authored texts. The power of 
men over women was the central tenet of her political theory of patriar- 
chy. She saw this basic inequality between the sexes as grounded in and 
perpetuated by all the institutions and processes of society. To her, 
patriarchal gender ideology was one that constantly demanded the 
individual to prove his or her identity as male or female by rigid 
adherence to culturally assigned sex role stereotypes of “masculine” and 
“feminine.” The construction of masculine and feminine stereotypes was 
aided and abetted by “writers, who after the usual manner of cultural 
agents, both reflected and actually shaped attitudes.”** She analyzed the 
writings of D.H. Lawrence, Henry Miller, and Norman Mailer. In these 
works she showed that sexual contact between the sexes was an enact- 
ment of sexual politics, the acting out of man’s power over woman.*’ 
Therefore, central to their works was the glorification and deification of 
the phallus and the debasement and “demonization” of the vagina. 
Millett spared no detail of the misogyny inherent in their representation 
of sexual relations. Moreover, what added insult to injury, according to 
Millett, was that these authors were heralded by critics as liberating 
sexuality from Victorian prudery and repression. For a woman alive and 
yearning to be in a meaningful relationship, nothing could be grimmer 
that this representation of her sexuality, premised as it was on violence 
against her. 

Sexual Politics is a very shocking book. One cannot read this book 
and remain indifferent or unmoved. Reading it for a second time after a 
fifteen-year period, I am freshly provoked by the misogyny Millett 
described. For all its limitations in terms of critical literary analysis, (and 
I basically agree with Toril Moi in this regard),** as a polemic to mobilize 
women’s anger, it is brilliant. In the way that Millett was grateful to 
Mailer for making clear the depth of contempt that men have for women, 
so women can be grateful to Millett for making clear “the desert we 
inhabit,” for outlining the stranglehold such perverse myths have on our 
sexuality, and for provoking the wrath we need to cut ourselves free.*® 

Perhaps the growth of “Images of Women” criticism can be in part 
attributed to the anger Millett mobilized.“ At the height of its enthusi- 
asm this approach called for a feminist ideologically-inspired literature 
that would serve as a forum and provide positive role models for women, 
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achieve cultural androgyny, promote sisterhood, and augment con- 
sciousness-raising.*' Few feminist critics would argue for these goals 
today, but I believe this approach to literature served a very valid 
purpose for women beginning to claim their own stories, an approach 
that logically followed Millett’s rejection of the stereotypes of women’s 
sexuality. It was necessary ground work for exploring the problematic— 
what do we as women want to say about our sexuality? How shall we tell 
our story? And significantly, how shall we read our story? 

The recovery of women’s literary tradition has prompted many 
musings on women’s identity, our creativity, and our resistance to 
patriarchy, and what Adrienne Rich calls “compulsory heterosexuality.” 
Rich looks to literature for documentation of the “double life” led by 
women who nominally acquiesce to heterosexual relationships and its 
institutions (marriage, maternity, and maintenance of sexually “correct” 
behaviour); but who look to relationships with women for survival and 
sustenance. She cites Meridel Lesueur’s novel, The Girl, and Toni 
Morrison’s Zula as revelation of this double-life. In these works, sex with 
men, although perhaps pivotal to the respective female protagonists, is 
ultimately a disappointment. Itisin their relationship with other women 
that they find intimacy. Rich writes: “Yet it is the women who make life 
endurable for each other, give physical affection without causing pain, 
share, advise, and stick by each other.” For Rich, both these novels reveal 


the “lesbian continuum” by which she means “a range of woman- 
identified experience,” not simply genital sexual experience but “many 
more forms of primary intensity between and among women, including 
the sharing of a rich inner life, the bonding against male tyranny, the 
giving and receiving of practical and political support...”*? Iam reminded 
of the feminist revisionist creation legend of Lillith. 


In this story, two human creatures were created by God and they both 
shared in the work of the Garden. In the course of time, Adam grew tired 
of sharing the tasks and desired someone to serve him. Lillith would 
have none of this so she set up camp outside the Garden. God agreed to 
make Adam a helpmate so Eve was brought into being. She was 
forbidden to go near the Garden wall because a monster lurked outside 
it. Things went along smoothly for a while and Eve took good care of 
Adam, but, by and by her curiosity was piqued and she climbed the 
Garden wall to look on the other side. Behold there was Lillith as happy 
as can be. Eve was shy at first and simply looked and crept away, but 
soon she was making frequent trips over the garden wall, laughing, 
talking, and sharing all manner of things with Lillith. Lillith gave her 
a different perspective on the work she did for Adam, and before long 
Eve was demanding equality in the Garden! The comfortable world of 
Adam was shattered.** 
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My purpose in retelling this tale is to stress, with Rich, how primary 
bonds with women can transform our vision of the way things should be, 
and also supply the strength for the resistance of the ways things are. 
Carol Christ describes Rich’s vision as one where “women’s relationships 
with women become symbolic of the power that can transform a culture 
of power and death into a culture of life and rebirth.”“ 

Rich leaves the old territory of patriarchal symbol and carves out 
new mythical ground. This movement can be seen in two of her poems, 
“Diving Into the Wreck” and “Origins of History and Consciousness.” In 
the first poem, Rich subtly reenacts Gilgamed’s legendary search for the 
plant of eternal life. Her treasure, androgyny, is of a doubtful sort, 
incapable of sustaining her everlasting interest, for she later rejects this 
hope. In the second poem, she reenacts the creation story, “anew naming 
of self and world that arises out of the experience of nothingness.”“ 
Having stripped herself of all patriarchal myth and language, facing 
genuine emptiness, the poet asks herself why poetry is written and 
discovers it is written from “the drive/to connect. The dream of acommon 
language.”“* The “drive to connect” can create a new language and as 
Carol Christ affirms, a celebration of women’s diverse experiences, of 
women’s values—a celebration of extraordinary women, ordinary women, 
women lovers, women alone. It creates the possibility of telling our own 
stories on our own terms...but here I am stuck ruminating among the 
ruins. 

For who are the extraordinary women?...ordinary women? To speak 
like this is to imply a judgement against some standard. The plumb line 
appears to be patriarchal culture—the extraordinary ones break out 
beyond the limits set by patriarchy; the ordinary bind the wounds within. 
To celebrate women as lovers or women alone suggests a particular 
meaning because of our present relationship to patriarchal culture; i.e., 
that it is unusual for women to be lovers, or to be voluntarily alone. The 
notion that I believe Rich is getting at is that in the telling of our stories, 
we can shape our experience, and bring a “better” reality closer into 
“being.” To remember the stories of all the possibilities helps us to extend 
those possibilities and to create new ones. I wonder, though, whether the 
language Rich dreams is common, or whether it plunges us deeper into 
contradiction and divided loyalties. 

First, I would argue that we cannot step outside patriarchal culture; 
we cannot strip our minds totally of patriarchal language and thought. 
There is no Archimedean point from which to view our dilemma.*’ The 
lesbian continuum about which Rich speaks is also bounded by patriar- 
chy. It is the patriarchal culture that gives definition/meaning, perhaps 
also time/space, to woman-identified experience. Even the radical femi- 
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nist Mary Daly admits that woman-centred thinking is blossoming only 
on the edge of male-centred universities.“ It is the context and con- 
straints of patriarchy that give women’s relationships their subversive 
force. Furthermore, how does the exaltation of woman-identified expe- 
rience mesh with notions of equality between the sexes? 

A fundamental tension within feminism is between the idea of 
female specificity and the idea of male/female equality. I would submit 
that the notion of equality is as fundamental to feminism as the notion 
of particularity.** It is a paradox from which there is no easy appeal. I 
cannot argue that women are the same as men; neither can I speak with 
any degree of assurance about the nature of the differences. To speak of 
women as more intimately connected with life-affirming values and 
qualities of nurture is in itself to suggest that men are more intimately 
connected with death-dealing values and qualities of violence. This is a 
tempting analysis, but to begin with this prima facie assumption is to 
court the same mind/body dualisms and gender essentialisms we want 
to avoid. To subvert the meaning of the androcentric myths of Woman as 
Body, Woman as Nature, Woman as Carnality without fundamentally 
challenging the categories of sex and sex difference is to reject at some 
level the notion of equality between the sexes. This I would argue is not 
to tell the whole story. For as much as women need to name the great 
powers that orient life from their own perspective, this must surely mean 
to name our demons as well as our gods. In patriarchy demon has been 
often read “woman” and clearly this we cannot accept. At the same time, 
we cannot deny our own demons in a hagiographic hope that “female 
values...will be our foundation for the transformation of culture.” Life- 
affirming values are not the exclusive province of women, nor our only 
province. Our oppression does not free us from being oppressors— 
oppressors of men, oppressors of women. We must look at and tell our 
part in dealing death and destruction. We cannot forget our trade in 
white feathers.*! 

Adrienne Rich avoids the question of condemning heterosexual 
relationships by suggesting it is the wrong question. She argues that 
heterosexuality is an institution in which women may have qualitatively 
different experiences but no choice in terms of our participation: “in the 
absence of choice, women will remain dependent upon the chance or luck 
of particular relationships and will have no collective power to determine 
the meaning and place of sexuality in their lives.”*? Rich’s theory of 
compulsory heterosexuality provides a deeply insightful way to under- 
standing how our intimate relationships are determined and how our 
deep affinity to women is denied. From this vantage point I would agree 
with Carter Heyward that “heterosexism is a social structure in our 
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culture and worthy of only being undone.”** 

However the dynamics of heterosexuality monolithically understood 
as the institution of power of men over women is not particularly helpful 
to women seeking new ways of understanding this aspect of our sexual- 
ity, and new ways of relating to men. I would argue that our sexual 
attraction to men, our sexual pleasure with men, our yearning for 
intimacy with men, cannot be comprehended solely in terms of power or 
social compulsion. Surely part of our spiritual quest is to open the 
spectrum of our relationships. We are friends, mothers, comrades, 
colleagues, sisters, lovers to men as well as to women. All these relation- 
ships are distorted by the dynamics of power and heterosexism. The 
stories of all these relationships need to be told in their painful and joyous 
complexity. If women’s stories are mainly stories of struggle, then the 
struggle is not just to resist male power, but, sometimes with, sometimes 
against men, to make a better world. 

Lesbian experience offers powerful possibilities for remythologizing 
our sexuality. Yet we need to be very mindful of the temptation to female 
ascendancy. Poet Nicole Brossard’s comment that if there were three 
sexes, she would be trisexual, poignantly steers us toward a diverse and 
rich exploration of a much fuller range of possibilities.** Moreover, the 
fundamental issues of how all peoples should behave toward one an- 
other—women to women, men to men, men to women—must not be 
slipped over by a singular theoretical concentration on the exposure of 
the injustices for women of a patriarchal and heterosexist ordering of 
human relations. 

Finally, I will turn to a brief discussion of Catherine Belsey and Toril 
Moi as representatives of those feminist critics who retheorized what it 
means to read and write, who looked closely at the relationship of women 
to language, who re-thought thinking.® In one sense, they provide a 
fundamental challenge to what I have set out to do. By proposing that 
women need to tell their stories in order to experience their experience, 
I am accepting, at least to a degree, a relationship of literature to life 
which allows that an author has ana priori intention or story to tell, that 
it is possible to faithfully represent it in words, and that its meaning will 
be readily accessible to the reader. Belsey and Moi effectively undermine 
these assumptions about writing and reading. They offer a differentiated 
critique of commonly accepted aspects of literary theory, aspects such as 
the possibility of a singular universal meaning and the author as the 
guarantor of that meaning. These assertions, Belsey and Moi point out, 
do not take into account the polysemous nature of language, the impos- 
sibility and undesirability of reproducing totally “authentic” experience 
(who wants to read about toenail clipping?), and the power of the reader 
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to produce meaning. Meaning for Belsey and for Moi is never totally 
fixed. 

As I have set out their arguments here (rather too simplistically), I 
agree with them. Yet I believe that it is also a mistake to focus on 
textuality at the expense of contextuality. I cannot accept that an author 
does not intend for something to be understood by the reader when she 
or he writes. Canadian novelist Margaret Laurence, for instance, articu- 
lated with genuine earnestness her need to speak the heart’s truth, to 
render her time and place exactly.** She would have agreed that the 
“something” about which an author writes is shaped and informed by 
that person’s experience. But what a writer chooses to tell (selection, 
interpretation), how she/he chooses to tell it (language, form, and 
structure), and what readers understand it to mean from their own 
experience of self and other texts, involves much more complexity than 
what is normally understood by mimetic art. From this angle, I do not 
think the theoretical insights of either Belsey or Moi jeopardize my 
particuiar quest, but, in fact, add new dimensions to it. Their beliefin the 
plurality and fluidity of meaning suggest that our naming of the great 
powers is never a completed act. The myths we write can ultimately be 
deconstructed, recreated, and reconstructed.*’ 


Conclusion 


In this paper, I have been primarily concerned to show how women’s 
sexuality and spirituality are intimately connected to each other and to 
story. The rejection of pejorative stereotypes of women’s sexuality in 
male-authored texts, the recovery and continued creation of a women’s 
literary tradition, and the retheorization of what it means to read, write, 
and understand story have all helped to disclose different aspects of 
women’s spiritual and sexual identity. In this “drive to connect,” women 
have begun the work of naming the great powers so that the orientation 
they give is inclusive of all human life, endeavour, and history. 
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In 1980 Tim LaHaye published his critique of modern society, The 
Battle for the Mind. The book addressed the world from a Manachean 
perspective of God’s Law and Man’s Law (LaHaye, 1980). Public school- 
ing was included regarding issues like the banning of prayer in the 
schools, evolution over creationism and sex education. The public school 
was on the Man’s Law side of the ledger, a side that LaHaye considered 
the embodiment of evil. In the early 90s James Davison Hunter provided 
a similar but non-judgemental analysis of late 20th century America in 
his book Culture Wars. Hunter represents the opposing world views with 
the terms orthodox and progressive (Hunter, 1992). The former are 
conservative and religious—God’s Law—while the progressives are 
liberal—Man’s Law. Hunter bemoans the fact that the two sides cannot 
converse which in Hunter’s view impedes the possibilities of democracy 
in action. Sexuality education is one of the issues Hunter uses to explore 
the divisiveness that currently exists. In his subsequent book, Before the 
Shooting Begins, Hunter locates the schism with the following quote: 


At the very center of contemporary cultural conflict in our society—the 
“culture war,” as it has been called—are a cluster of public issues 
concerned, ironically with the most private of all matters: the body... 
The body, it would seem, is the underlying symbolic of the culture war. 
This being the case, the politics of the culture war is, in large part, a 
politics of the body. (Hunter, 1995, 3.) 


The controversy over sexuality education in Irmo, South Carolina, 
just like the controversy over this issue nationwide, is a vivid example of 
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Hunter’s thesis. What makes this particular case unique is that although 
Hunter’s orthodox and progressive are the combatants, it is a case where 
civility and dialogue appear to eventually overcome ideology and divi- 
siveness. But does it? Might it be the veneer of southern manners as my 
colleague James Sears has suggested? Might it be modern management 
with its psychological and theraputic manner? Or might it be that the 
controversy over sexuality education in this South Carolina suburb 
represents hope? The hope that Hunter refers to as the democratic 
imperative. This study attempts to answer these questions as it tells the 
story of this particular culture war—the battle over sexuality education 
in a southern suburban town. 


The Setting 


The school district, Lexington/Richland School District Five, is one 
of five large systems in metropolitan Columbia, South Carolina. By 1990 
census figures the district is 71.2 percent urban and 28.8 percent rural. 
Only .3 percent of the people who live in rural areas are considered 
farmers and the reality is that close to 100 percent of Lexington/Richland 
School District children live in suburbia. The mean income of families in 
the district is $51,780 and 4.3 percent of people living in the district live 
below the poverty line. Eighty-seven percent of district school children 
are white, 10 percent are black and 3 percent are listed as other (United 
States Census, 1990). The district has three high schools, three middle 
schools and eight elementary schools. The suburb, which was recently 
referred to as “beautiful Irmo” by “The High School Sports Report,” 
boasts of the states’s highest test scores, nationally ranked academic and 
science teams, as well as superior interscholastic athletic prograReal 
estate agents often advise newcomers to settle in the district because of 
the school system. 

The perception of excellence, by adminstrators, teachers, and par- 
ents, precipitated the district’s early involvement in creating a district 
wide program in sexuality education. In 1986 the governor of South 
Carolina (currently the United States Secretary of Education), Dick 
Riley, created a task force on the prevention of teenage pregnancy. The 
task force prepared a report that recommended statewide legislation on 
sexuality education. Two members of the task force, Danny Branham 
and Hank Chardos, would soon become important players in the sexual- 
ity education controversy in Lexington/Richland School District Five. 
Branham was the president of the school board and promoted a human 
sexuality curriculum in the district even before the task force completed 
its work. Chardos was the local president of Birthright and was one of 
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four committee members to sign a minority report that challenged the 
findings of the task force and proposed an abstinence-only curriculum. 
With the task force findings the state legislature made sexuality educa- 
tion a part of the Comprehensive Health Act which was passed and 
signed into law in 1988 by Governor Carroll Campbell who referred to the 
law as “conservative and responsible.” (South Carolina Commission on 
Women, 1988) As stated above, Lexington/Richland School District Five 
had already begun work on a human sexuality curriculum (Farnell, 
1995). 


Initial Work on a Human Sexuality Curriculum 


Kitty Farnell had taught secondary science before becoming the 
science curriculum coordinator of Lexington/Richland School District 
Five—a position she held when the state task force on the prevention of 
teenage pregnancy was meeting in 1987 and when the state passed the 
Comprehensive Health Act in 1988. Because she was the science coordi- 
nator she was assigned the task of developing a sexuality education 
curriculum. It was a job that she would not have volunteered for if it was 
not assigned, yet from the very beginning she worked hard to create a 
substantive human sexuality program. 


With Danny Branham’s urging we decided to see what the needs in our 
district were and how we could build on what nurses were doing in our 
schools already. We got information from all different states. I con- 
tacted Ann Slater. She was the health coordinator at the state depart- 
ment at that time. She got us in touch with the New Jersey state 
curriculum. We got the New York state curriculum. We got the Wiscon- 
sin state curriculum and we got this massive 41 member committee 
together. This 41 member committee then met and we pored through all 
these programs from other states and tried to see where we felt 
comfortable with our district’s needs. (Farnell, 1995) 


The initial committee which consisted of 41 people included Farnell, 
teachers, administrators, counselors, health care professionals, minis- 
ters, students and parents. One of those parents was Hank Chardos, who 
as we reported above was a member of the state task force and the local 
president of Birthright. Farnell and Chardos would clash on numerous 
occasions over the sexuality curriculum and they were representative of 
Hunter’s characterizations that we presented above—Chardos being 
orthodox and Farnell progressive. This will become evident as we unfold 
the story. 

The committee was charged with presenting the school board with a 
K-12 human sexuality curriculum. The committee began by working on 
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a philosophy statement and this work, as well as the grade-based 
curriculum work that followed, was in subcommittees consisting mostly 
of teachers. The committee was also aided by Joanne Frazier, a state 
department of education expert, and Murray Vincent, a professor at the 
University of South Carolina. Vincent offered a course on sexuality 
education that was attended by teachers, counselors, and administrators 
in the district. 

The committee first met in the fall of 1987 and began by reviewing 
a 1987-1988 timetable as well the reports schools submitted on the topics 
they were covering at that time. The work of the committee was to write 
a philosophy as well as goals and topics. It was also to begin working on 
curriculum. The work of the committee became more accelerated the 
following school year. Farnell chaired the first 1988-1989 meeting and 
provided the group with a timetable titled, “Lexington County School 
District Five Human Sexuality Curriculum Development Plan Proposal 
1988-1989.” This ambitious plan convened a subcommittee of adminis- 
trators, teachers, and counselors that met with Joanne Fraser, a sexu- 
ality education expert, to formulate the process for age appropriate 
curriculum and materials. Smaller subcommittees were formed to write 
curriculum plans for each grade level that would then be presented to the 
committee and eventually to the school board for approval. The K-12 
curriculum was to be fully approved by the board for Fall 1989. 

The subcommittees were guided by the state law that prescribed 
broad curriculum topics, hours, and topics that were prohibited. The 
sexuality education components of the law included reproductive health 
education, family life education, and pregnancy prevention education 
(South Carolina Comprehensive Health Act, 1988). Reproductive health 
education was mandated for grades 6-12 with K-5 being optional. 
Students were to study human physiology, conception, and prenatal care 
with the emphasis placed on abstinence and the risk of sex outside of 
marriage. Sexual activities outside of marriage were not to be discussed 
except in terms of the risk of disease. Family life education was optional 
while the pregnancy prevention component was mandatory for high 
school and optional for middle school. It stressed abstinence although 
contraception was to be presented in the context of risks and benefits. 
Contraception was not allowed to be taught below sixth grade. The law 
also prohibited teaching about homosexuality and banned the distribu- 
tion of contraceptives (South Carolina Comprehensive Health Act, 1988). 

The introductory work on curriculum, which was done in the sub- 
committee session with Fraser, was presented to the committee at the 
November 9, 1988 meeting. The subcommittee had divided into small 
groups by grade level and worked with Fraser to develop grade level 
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sexuality education curriculum guidelines and to review materials. Bill 
Barton, a minister on the committee, voiced the only concern “that 
abortion not be in the same context as a birth control method for the 
grades 9-12 curriculum.” (Sex Education Committee, 1988a) The com- 
mittee agreed with his statement and also supported the work of the 
subcommittee. Three teachers were appointed at grade levels 5-8 to work 
on developing curriculum/lesson plans. It should be noted that only 14 of 
the 41 people on the committee were present at the meeting (Sex 
Education Committee, 1988a). 

The spring committee meetings were spent reviewing and approving 
the curriculum/lesson plan work of the subcommittees. The committee 
was asked to review and approve textbooks, other written material as 
well as videos that were going to be used to teach sexuality education. 
There were also times scheduled for parents and other people in the 
community to review materials—both written and videos. It was at these 
committee meetings, in the spring of 1989, that Chardos began to voice 
reservations about both the curriculum and materials. 


Culture War and the Forty-One Member Committee 


It is important to recall that Chardos was a member of Governor 
Riley’s original task force for the prevention of teen-age pregnancy. It is 
probably even more important to acknowledge Chardos’s position as the 
president of Birthright in Columbia. Birthright is a national pro-life or- 
ganization that educates and counsels pregnant women not to abort their 
unborn child. It should be noted that Birthright assists in arranging 
adoptions and tries to provide support for women who choose not to 
abort. If we again employ Hunter’s categories, Birthright represents the 
orthodox while Planned Parenthood symbolizes the progressive. Chardos’s 
Birthright position, like his work on both the governor’s task force and 
the school district committee, is a non-payed volunteer job. Chardos 
works for Birthright and serves on the sexuality education committee 
because he believes he must. His initial pro-choice involvement fore- 
shadows his beliefs and his passion. 


It stems back to when we were still back in New Jersey. At the time we 
had one daughter, Jennifer. A very dear friend of ours approached us 
and said that she was pregnant—-still in high school and didn’t know 
what to do. She didn’t want to tell her parents. For the first time it came 
through the doorway. It was now striking home. What I remember 
about the whole issue is about two weeks later when I found out that she 
had an abortion. Seeing our little Jennifer and realizing that the other 
baby was never to be born I guess hit me like a brick. (Chardos, 1995a) 
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Chardos has returned to this event in our numerous interviews. He has 
also referred to his position on the Lexington/Richland School District 
Five Human Sexuality Committee as a “mission.” (Chardos, 1995c) 

Chardos believed that he was very much alone while he served on 
Governor Riley’s committee and felt the same way about the first district 
committee, especially during the spring of 1989 and the following school 
year. He was appointed to the governor’s committee because of his work 
with Birthright and his memory of the first task force meeting is of being 
awestruck by the collection of people—political heavyweights, health 
experts, and some of the city’s power elite. “We have people who can walk 
on water who are in this meeting. People who are experts and here I am 
thinking I have so much to offer and it’s a humbling experience.” 
(Chardos, 1995b) 

Chardos immediately understood that he was involved in something 
very important. Because of the prominence of the people on the commit- 
tee, he knew that their work and their decisions would have an impact 
on education and social welfare in South Carolina. He also quickly 
realized that he was not in agreement with the views of the great 
majority of the people on the committee. From the first day it was evident 
to Chardos that birth control was the choice of the committee for dealing 
with the prevention of teen-age pregnancy. He also believed that because 
abortion was legal there were people on the committee who wanted to 
promote its availability. Chardos believed that he was the only commit- 
tee spokesperson for pro-life. He acknowledged that there were one or 
two people who agreed with his position but that they were not vocal. The 
truth of the matter was that Chardos did not speak a great deal during 
task force subcommittee meetings. He remained awed by other commit- 
tee members and he did not feel that he had the information to match 
what they brought to the meetings. 


It was so difficult to continually being the only one to show a different 
approach. It was really hard. For a large extent it was just me talking. 
This is my point of view. After a while I didn’t have anything to 
reference. We ought to do this or this is good. To the contrary they had 
these articles, studies, etc... I’d say goodness, gracious it doesn’t make 
sense, it isn’t right. But that’s about all I could muster. (Chardos, 
1995b) 


Chardos’s involvement in the task force minority report publically 
clarified his position and served as a foundation for the views he 
championed on the sexuality education committee. The minority report 
supports abstinence rather than contraception and abortion and it 
provides no mixed messages (Minority Report, 1987). This was the same 
view that Chardos brought to the school district committee. 
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Chardos made four presentations to the school board when he was a 
member of the initial sexuality education committee. It was Farnell’s job 
to present the school board with the committee’s work and these 
presentations usually lead to the board’s approval of grade level curricu- 
lum. Chardos first read a prepared statement to the board at the May 8, 
1989 meeting. He criticized both the textbooks and videos that had been 
approved by the committee because there was not enough emphasis on 
abstinence and birth control and abortion were both included in the 
curriculum. 


The abstinence approach deals with the cause of teenage pregnancies, 
sexual activity outside marriage and is free from the problems involved 
in the contraceptive approach. The problem lies in the fact that we have 
given teenagers mixed messages about what is expected of them. If we 
believe that abstinence is in their best interest and that unmarried 
sexual activity is very harmful for teenagers then we should communi- 
cate this clearly and without wavering. (Chardos, 1989aa) 


Chardos concluded his statement by telling the board he would provide 
them with signatures of parents who supported his view if they were 
interested. 

Chardos’s statement to the board was followed by a memo from Kitty 
Farnell to the sexuality education committee that outlined Chardos’s 
complaints and asked committee members to attend the May 22nd board 
meeting to support the recommended textbooks and videos. The board 
supported the committee. Chardos had no committee support and the 
board considered his concerns as extreme. Chardos and Farnell have 
very similar recollections of the board’s initial response to Chardos’s 
statement. Both agree that the board believed that Chardos stood alone 
and both agree that the board did not give credence to Chardos’s position 
(Farnell, 1995; Chardos, 1995e). 

The committee began to consider curriculum and materials for 
middle school and high school and Chardos’s next statement to the school 
board was April 2, 1990. The committee met prior to the board meeting 
to approve textbooks and videos. One of the videos, “Bay City Kids,” was 
produced by the South Carolina Department of Health and Environmen- 
tal Control and South Carolina Educational Television. The committee 
thought it was an outstanding video. 


“The Bay City Kids” was thought to be an excellent series of trigger 
films to initiate thought-provoking classroom discussions. The accom- 
panying worksheets provide homework assignments that can prompt 
essential family discussions with parents and other trusted adults. The 
soap opera format captures the students’ interest and depicts the 
confusion and dilemmas of developing sexuality. (Clamp, 1990a) 
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Chardos’s objected to “The Bay City Kids,” and he again spoke to the 
school board. His criticisms included the videos portrayal of “sexually 
active teenagers as commonplace,” its support of “abortion as a choice,” 
and its not including abstinence. 


The reason these specific questions do not sound like a pitch for 
abstinence is because there is none! The pitch that these materials 
convey is to condone sexually active teenagers. Where are the questions 
to discuss abstinence and to reinforce those who want to be virgins. 
You're not going to find, “Just Say No,” instead you'll find, “Just Don’t 
Get Pregnant.” Nowhere on this entire plan is there the message of 
abstinence. Not even a hint. (Chardos, 1990bb) 


Once again the board did not directly respond to Chardos. The board 
did ask Farnell to take a formal vote of committee members for approval 
or rejection of “The Bay City Kids.” Chardos casted the only negative vote 
and the board approved the materials on April 16, 1990. Chardos again 
voiced his concerns in a letter to board president, Carl Hust. Chardos also 
expressed his disappointment in the board for not responding to his 
concerns. He received a response from district superintendent, E. Wendell 
Clamp in a May 7th letter. Clamp reviewed the board’s action and used 
both the opening and closing paragraphs to thank Chardos for his work 
but to also make it clear that he was in the minority. 


Your diligent work to review materials and represent your views 
accurately and clearly to the committee and the school board has been 
most commendable. You represent a definite philosophy in the commu- 
nity that we must hear from and evaluate in making decisions that 
affect the whole program. While the committee is a microcosm of the 
community, your views apparently do not represent the majority. 
(Clamp, 1990b) 


Things moved slowly after the school board approved “The Bay City 
Kids” and the sexuality education committee rarely met. They did begin 
work on the seventh grade curriculum and this was completed during the 
summer of 1991. The work was again done by a subcommittee of teachers 
and Farnell presented the videos to the board for approval at their 
August meeting. Chardos again addressed the board with his concerns. 
He was especially disturbed at this meeting because he hadn’t been 
invited to the meetings of the sexuality education committee and he 
believed Farnell had conspired against him. His statement to the school 
board reflected his displeasure. 


I am appalled and insulted by such a statement because I was never 
advised nor consulted nor made aware of the screening nor contents of 
this lesson plan. What about the other members of this standing 
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committee, have they too been left “standing” in the dark? “Select” 
members of the committee it would appear clandestinely met during 
the Summer of 1991 and revised the lesson plan. (Chardos, 1991ccc) 


Chardos reviewed specific items in the videos and again asked the 
school board to reject them. The board asked Farnell to poll committee 
members for their vote on the videos and, like past votes, Chardos casted 
the only no vote. The board again concurred with the committee and for 
the most part the committee’s work was finished. After meeting only a 
couple of times in 1991 the committee did not meet in 1992. It was 
Farnell’s opinion, as well as that of Superintendent Clamp, that there 
was no reason for the committee to meet (Farnell, 1995). 


Culture War and the Thirteen Member Committee 


Political winds were beginning to change in Lexington/Richland 
School District Five. The school board membership was altered and an 
attorney, David Eckstrom, who had worked in the state Attorney 
General’s office, was selected as the chairperson. At the same time two 
school board meeting regulars, Libby Thomas and Vicki Morse, started 
to communicate their concerns over the sexuality education curriculum 
to Chardos. Chardos again went to the board but this time he did not go 


alone. He had been meeting throughout the summer with Thomas, 
Morse and others to formulate a plan to revisit the curriculum that the 
41 member committee had put in place. Three women spoke to the board 
from parental perspectives about the need for changes in the sexuality 
education curriculum. Chardos then summarized their concerns and 
asked the board to reconvene a “real” committee (Chardos, 1995e). 

Eckstrom took Chardos’s concerns to heart and asked the attorney 
general’s office for an opinion regarding the make-up of the district’s 
sexuality education committee. Chardos had consulted with Eckstrom to 
plead the importance of having a 13 member committee rather than the 
large, but “phantom,” committee that had been the original committee. 
He convinced Eckstrom that the original committee consisted of too 
many school people and did not represent the community (Chardos, 
1995e). Eckstrom then appointed a committee whose membership fol- 
lowed the state’s direction. The committee included two parents, two 
students, two health professionals, three clergy, two teachers and two 
other people not employed by the district. Chris Robinson, Eckstrom’s 
successor and the current board chair, is critical of Eckstrom’s appoint- 
ments. 


I’ll say very cautiously one might argue with a certain potential slant. 
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I say that only in that I felt some kind of obligation in the couple of 
appointments that I had to try to balance it... In my purely personal 
opinion if I would have had the opportunity to appoint the committee 
initially I would not have appointed somebody who had such obvious 
and volatile connections to theissue. (Robinson is speaking of Eckstrom’s 
appointment of Chardos.) (Robinson, 1995) 


The new committee held its first meeting December 14, 1992. There 
were 14members present and Chardos defeated Farnell in an election for 
committee chairperson. The vote was 8-6 (Sex Education Committee, 
1992). At a subsequent meeting it was determined that Farnell was an 
ex officio member of the committee and the voting committee consisted 
of 13 members as mandated by state law. Chardos had spoken to some 
of the new committee members before the initial meeting and being the 
committee chairperson was very important to him. 


This is my last hurrah. This is my effort to say if I don’t make chair— 
if we don’t have a functioning committee then I’m out of here because 
I know it didn’t work in the past.... Clearly this was one of the times of 
my life that I knew was a turning point and I even had prepared 
comments. That was in my mind a very critical time because I could now 
run the meeting.... 1 knew now I had an opportunity to make some 
changes. (Chardos, 1995e) 


In essence the 13 member committee did become Chardos’s commit- 
tee. He instituted monthly two hour working meetings where the 
committee would review curriculum and make recommendations to the 
school board. He also stressed the importance of attendance. There was 
some opposition on the committee in the voices of Hank Powell, an 
obstetrician who had been on the original committee, and Satch Krantz, 
the director of the Riverfront Zoo. Powell attempted to preserve the work 
of the original committee but he seldom had the votes. The most vocal 
resistance, however, still came from Farnell. Farnell defended the work 
of the original committee and believed that Chardos and other commit- 
tee members were belittling the district’s teachers. She also saw Chardos 
and his supporters as part of the national movement of the religious 
right. 


It really impacted in a threatening way on them because there was an 
attack on what they were doing in the classroom. And insinuating that 
they were corrupting children rather than this was a well developed 
program... Then there is a fundementalist minister who is the vice 
chairman and at one point he just pointed across the room at me and 
said Kitty—you are the reason we are in this controversy in the 
community right now. (Farnell, 1995) 
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The committee held its second meeting in January 1993. The major 
task of the meeting was a brainstorming session on goals and objectives. 
The initial committee had done this in 1987 but Chardos thought that it 
was important for the 13 member committee to refocus and he believed 
that this exercise could set the tone (Chardos, 1995g). The committee 
came up with a list of 29 goals: 


. Teach abstinence until marriage without mixed messages. 

. Teach consequences of promiscuity including STDs. 

. Teach moral values. 

. Teach students how to say no to sex. 

. Positive attitude about future pregnancy as an expectant couple. 

. Age appropriate curriculum. 

. Define teacher’s discretion. 

. Accuracy/responsibility. 

. Abstinence model until marriage and faithfulness afterwards. 

10. Dealing with peer pressure and sex. 

11. Interpersonal communication and decision making, responsibility, 

social relationships, and self-esteem. 

12. Develop sex ed that meets the needs of all students preK-12. 

13. Certified educators who are comfortable with teaching the curricu- 
lum. 

. Teach birth control. 

. Look at other sources of just say no curriculum. 

. Recommend parent and teacher communication. 

. Preview 7th grade abstinence based curriculum. 

. Increase our trust level of committee with each other and the 
community. 

. Encourage the home to exert interest with their children. 

. Develop a community alliance to reinforce the positive messages. 

. Aid in the development of a curriculum that meets the needs of the 
teachers. 

. Aid in the development of a curriculum that meets the intent and 
spirit of the law. 

. Teach birth control only within marriage. 

. There is no such thing as safe sex. 

. Evaluate annually. 

. Measure community expectations for health education. 

. Receive feedback for students/teachers/parents. 

. Promote secondary virginity. 

. Reviewing grade level curriculum, start with 7th grade. 

(Sex Education Committee,1993a) 


COoOnNoaahwondr- 


Chardos appointed a three person subcommittee to write a goal 
statement. The committee also decided to begin work on the 7th grade 
curriculum. This lead to a conflict between Chardos and Powell at the 
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next committee meeting. Committee members were to review 7th grade 
materials that had been purchased by the school board with money 
received from a $5,000 grant from the Center for Disease Control in 
Atlanta. Powell motioned that the committee accept the curriculum 
before there was discussion. Chardos refused to accept the motion and 
discussion ensued. Chardos and Weed made strong statements against 
the material. Chardos’s words were quoted in The State. 


This is the 7th grade. Limit the number of your sexual partners. Careful 
partner selection. If you’re going to do it anyway, use a condom. There 
are no role models for those who want to be virgins. (Farrington. 1993, 
1, Neighbors) 


Farnell and Johnnie Patterson, a teacher in the district, argued for 
the materials. They asked the committee to be sensible and inferred that 
Chardos and others were not facing reality (Farrington, 1993). When the 
motion came to a vote it failed which meant that the committee’s most 
immediate task after producing a goal statement was to produce a 7th 
grade curriculum. 

Three committee members, Reverend Perrin, Dick Hohn, and Josh 
Gray, produced a “Statement of Purpose and Goals” for the committee to 
approve at the March meeting. The document stressed morals and 
emphasized abstinence and the “fallacy” of safe sex (Sex Education 
Committee, 1993b). This document as well as a document titled, “A 
Proposal For A Common Ground,” which was written by Perrin and 
Hohn, were subsequently approved as foundational statements by the 
committee. The second document acknowledged religious and non- 
religious views, an interesting example of Hunter’s categories, with an 
agreement to agree to disagree. It then emphasized five topics; the 
sanctity of marriage, primacy of home, sex reserved for marriage, 
abstinence, and non-support for homosexuality; as common values. The 
lastitem met with some resistance but was eventually included (Chardos, 
1995g). 

Meetings were held monthly through June and the committee 
addressed curriculum and materials issues. There was often tension 
between Chardos or Perrin and Farnell, but the committee was able to 
recommend some materials to the school board at the June board 
meeting. One interesting sidelight was that Farnell chaired the Health 
Education Textbook Adoption Committee that was also making recom- 
mendations to the board regarding textbooks for health education. 

The culture wars that were part of the meetings during the first half 
of 1993 usually dealt with the issue of abstinence. Powell and Krantz 
stopped coming to meetings early in the year so the conflict was almost 
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always between Farnell and Chardos or Perrin. Chardos had done a good 
job of supplying committee members with sources and materials that 
promoted abstinence and at the March committee meeting Reverend 
Christy and Musick brought two abstinence-only textbooks before the 
committee—Sex Respect and Teen Aid. These textbooks were discussed 
at the meeting and they precipitated a dispute between Farnell and 
Chardos. Farnell stated that the committee did not represent the views 
of the community and she proposed a survey, such as the one Professor 
Murray Vincent had done in Hampton County, to determine the desires 
of what the community wanted for their children. Chardos was offended 
and stated that the committee was diverse, that the textbook committee 
offered different points of view as did the many resource people, and that 
a survey was a waste of time. 

Chardos and Farnell again debated at the April committee meeting. 
Chardos had received a letter from the board president, Chris Robinson, 
setting a timeline that the committee needed to follow if it was going to 
propose materials for adoption to the board. Chardos asked Robinson for 
an extension but the request was rejected and Robinson also commented 
on the mission of the sexuality education committee. 


I appreciate the work and open meetings the committee has conducted 
and understand the obvious interest on the part of the community. 
However, I remind you that the purpose of the committee is to act in an 
advisory capacity to and in the interest of the Board. This, to my 
knowledge, is the first formal charge of responsibility for committee 
action. (Robinson, 1993) 


Farnell tried to explain Robinson’s position which led to Chardos 
voicing concern over the academic studies that Farnell was furnishing 
the committee. Chardos quoted from the material; “the far right, fear- 
based abstinence only program: putting fear and shame on adolescents 
in order to discourage premarital sexual behavior.” Reverend Perrin 
joined Chardos and chastized Farnell for labelling rather than dealing 
with ideas and issues. He took exception to having his views equated to 
the far right. Farnell said that she thought that it was important for 
committee members to be aware of what she called a national movement 
and she articulated concern over Chardos censoring materials—both for 
committee members and for the sexuality education curriculum. 

These skirmishes also occurred at the May and June committee 
meetings and are exceptional portraits of Hunter’s Culture Wars. At the 
May meeting the committee voted to propose the use of the two absti- 
nence-only textbooks—Teen Aid and Sex Respect. They would be pre- 
sented to the school board in June and Reverend Perrin suggested that 
Chardos hold a news conference to announce the committees selection. 
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Farnell reminded the committee of their advisory nature that triggered 
harsh words from Reverend Perrin accusing Farnell of blocking the work 
of the committee. Farnell responded by accusing Chardos of setting her 
up as the opposition and she spoke about the work of the first committee. 
Chardos took exception and ended the discussion by reminding Farnell 
that the 13 member committee had work to accomplish and that it was 
time to move on. Again, though, the positions were clearly not in 
accordance and while Teen Aid and Sex Respect had been approved by the 
sexuality education committee, they had been neither approved nor 
rejected by the board. 


Culture War and the School Board 


The president of the school board in the Spring of 1993, Chris 
Robinson, an art professor at the University of South Carolina, had a 
more liberal view of sexuality education then Eckstrom, the school board 
president who initiated the 13 member committee. The conflict between 
the board and the committee heightened in the spring of 1993 and 
revolved around school board approval of the committee’s textbook 
recommendations as well as the charge of the committee. The two factors 
are interconnected in that the committee called a May press conference 
to promote their recommendations of Sex Respect and Teen Aid. The 
letter from Robinson to Chardos that is cited above introduces the tone 
of the board’s relationship with the committee as does an earlier letter 
from Chardos to Robinson. 


I am befuddled with these recommendations already being sent to the 
School Board and compounded with your further directive to “confine” 
the Committee’s recommendations to only texts and materials which 
have been approved by the State Board of Education. What is to be 
understood by placing these limitations on the Human Sexuality 
Committee? (Chardos, 1993) 


Chardos and other committee members; specifically Perrin, Hohn 
and Weed; believed that the committee’s recommendations of Sex Re- 
spect and Teen Aid had the support of the community and deserved 
immediate approval from the school board. The school board, on the 
other hand, was not ready to act on the textbook recommendations and 
at least four of its seven members viewed the committee’s press confer- 
ence as a transgression. 


I think the element that really caught my attention is the committee 
elected to start calling its own press conferences Public meetings were 
being called and press conferences and there is sort of an honorable 
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agreement among the board that we have a director of public realations 
and while all of us are frequently interviewed by the press none of us 
go out and speak on behalf of the district. (Robinson, 1995) 


A week after the press conference four members of the sexuality 
education committee submitted a minority report to the school board 
questioning whether the committee had broad community support. The 
minority report admitted that public participation at committee meet- 
ings supported the selection of Sex Respect and Teen Aid, but the report 
argued that a survey was needed to get an unbiased portrayal of 
community opinion. One of the dissenters, Powell, made his feelings very 
clear when he resigned from the committee. 


I am no longer willing to have my name associated with any actions of 
the Human Sexuality Committee. I am outraged by the persistent 
narrow minded, one-sided, inaccurate opinions that this committee 
presents to the Board and public. I am, likewise, thoroughly disgusted 
by the pervasive dislike and distrust of teachers and district employees 
and school board members that this committee continues to espouse. 
The contempt and rudeness fostered upon competent, capable and 
dedicated school district employees is reprehensible and should not be 
tolerated by the Board. (Powell, 1993) 


Chardos and parents who supported the textbooks, however, chal- 
lenged the board to approve the texts at the June 7th school board 


meeting but the board delayed action. 

The press conference coupled with the minority report prompted the 
board to appoint a school board subcommittee to review the purpose of 
the sexuality education committee. Sherman Anderson, a details and 
rules person, chaired the subcommittee which also included Eckstrom 
and Cindy Sweigert. These board members met with members of the 
sexuality education committee to learn how they viewed the role of the 
committee, but there was clearly an adversarial relationship. Chardos 
referred to Anderson while reflecting on the subcommittee. 


The school board is wanting to establish guidelines. Anderson is the 
head honcho on this subcommittee. We are open to the public. We have 
public participation. There isn’t anything people don’t know. We’re 
about as accountable as could be but yet the school board wants to come 
in and say what are you guys doing and how much longer. And my 
phrase was our efforts are ongoing. (Chardos, 1995f) 


Chardos, Hohn, and Perrin all viewed the subcommittee as harrassment. 
Hohn was upset by the lack of communication and Perrin believed that 
the board was violating “the spirit if not the letter of the law.” Robinson 
spoke to these charges at the July 12th school board meeting. Carol 
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Farrington quoted Robinson in The State Newspaper the following day. 


Meanwhile, school board Chairman Chris Robinson said Tuesday that 
the board is not “head hunting” as it reviews the committee’s charge... 
This is an advisory committee. Because they’re sincere and work hard, 
(they think) everything they say should be accepted at face value... Just 
because they work hard and come up with an answer doesn’t mean 
that’s the right answer. (Farrington, 1993) 


At the board meeting a week later Chardos accused the board of not 
listening to the committee or the community regarding the recommenda- 
tions of the two textbooks. At the suggestion of Edith Jensen, the acting 
superintendent, the board delayed consideration of Sex Respect and Teen 
Aid because neither had yet been approved by the State Department of 
Education. 

With the textbooks on hold the school board subcommittee continued 
to consider the charge of the sexuality education committee. Anderson 
and Eckstrom both presented guidelines for the committee and in a sense 
Cindy Sweigert was the mediator. Anderson’s guidelines were restric- 
tive placing the committee under direct control of the board. Eckstom’s 
plan provided for little change and a great deal more latitude. Some of the 
issues were who elected the chair, length of terms, and media guidelines. 
Eckstrom and Robinson differed on the committee’s calling. Farrington 
quoted both men in her August 19th article. She begins with Eckstrom. 


I hope the board will come around and give full support to the commit- 
tee... Everybody says the community should be involved in sex ed 
curriculum, but (some board members)... are paying lip service to the 
validity of the committee, but opposing the committee in critical areas. 
Robinson, however, said the board has bent over backwards to be 
sympathetic to the committee. I don’t know how we could’ve gone any 
further. We’re trying to be responsible and sensitive and taking time to 
look at these materials. (Farrington, 1993) 


A month later the board approved guidelines that had little affect on 
the sexuality education committee. The September 13th schocl board 
meeting, which was held at Nursery Road Elementary School, was 
heavily attended and is remembered for its intensity. Chardos remem- 
bers it as a victory over the school board because of the community 
support for the committee. 


I'll say to you the one meeting at Nursery Road Elementary School of 
the school board when they were in the midst of trying to nail us on 
guidelines and to say you guys have done your work and there’s no need 
for you to do anything else so go out and disperse. There were hundreds 
of people who came to that meeting who were literally lined up. That 
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was undoubtedly where we won the battle and the war. When the school 
board needed to back down. (Chardos, 1995f) 


Farnell’s reflections are a little different. 


Hank would not only come but he would bring one hundred of his cronies 
with him and they would all come during public participation. We went 
until one oclock one night at Nursery Road Elementary with all of them 
coming up—some would cry and some would rant and rave. (Farnell, 
1995) 


Farnell continues by explaining that while the board did not impose 
strict guidelines, it also did not act on the committee’s textbook recom- 
mendations. She certainly did not view it as the victory that Chardos 
claimed it to be. Farrington’s article in The State Newspaper the follow- 
ing day quoted some of the participants. One speaker defined the issues 
within the culture wars we have been discussing. 


Another speaker, Tony Bell, saw the issue as fundamentally an ideo- 
logical conflict, with strong battles between two ethics: moral absolutes 
and personal freedom. (Farrington, 1993) 


Robinson might have provided the best insight, or maybe it was 
foreshadowing after the fact, in an interview I had with him earlier this 
year. He spoke of being totally drained at meeting’s end and Perrin, a 
member of the committee, approaching him to offer kind words. Was this 
a foreshadowing of civility to come? 

One can confidently say that there was a great deal more tension 
than civility between the school board and the committee as the 1993-94 
school year began. The board still wasn’t considering the May textbook 
recommendations and the committee continued to look at the 5th and 6th 
grade curriculum even though the board hadn’t acted on its earlier work. 
The board, of course, did not want to act until the State Board acted on 
the textbooks. That action finally came in early December when the State 
Board gave its approval. Interestingly, the school board still didn’t act. 
Farnell had distributed a great deal of literature that was highly critical 
of Sex Respect and Teen Aid to both the committee and the school board. 
The State Newspaper also published a critical editorial entitled “Sex Ed 
Texts Inaccurate.” 

Chardos wrote Robinson in the middle of January and his frustration 
was evident. He asked for action and also requested a place on the 
February 7th school board meeting agenda. This was to be the new 
superintendent’s, Dennis McMahon, first meeting. Chardos concluded 
his statement with a challenge for the board. 


Let’s not continue the perception of taking no action and having no 
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deadlines relative to the Committee’s Textbook recommendations. The 
time to act was yesterday. Ifyou really wanted to act on the Committee’s 
Textbook recommendations, you can. (Chardos, 1994) 


The chairman responded by explaining that the board was working 
on things and following procedures. He again stated that the it wasn’t the 
board’s job to endorse something just because of committee recommen- 
dations. Robinson also thought it was important to note that no one on 
the board had made any motion to approve the texts even though the 
committee had its supporters on the board. Needless to say, McMahon 
was entering a battleground when it came to sexuality education in his 
new district. 


The New Superintendent and the End of Culture Wars 


McMahon was aware of pressing issues in the district before he 
began his new position in February 1994. Farrington, a reporter for The 
State Newspaper, who had been covering the sexuality education contro- 
versy, had called him in Michigan to solicit statements regarding the 
conflict. While the new superintendent was shrewd enough not to 
provide her with newspaper quotes, he did begin working on the issue as 
soon as he arrived. McMahon immediately contacted Chardos and set up 
a meeting with sexuality education committee members. He also met 
with Farnell. Farnell told him that it was a very volatile political issue 
and that basically the school board had chosen not to act (Farnell, 1995). 
McMahon took a different point of view—his issue was involvement. He 
told Farnell that it was important for both teachers and parents (via 
School Improvement Councils) to be actively involved (Farnell, 1995). At 
the same time he met with Chardos, Hohn, and Weed, to solicit the 
committee’s point of view. These meetings were followed by meetings 
that the superintendent attended with committee members, principals, 
teachers, and parents. 

Soon there were working committees that were predominantly 
teachers but they shared opinions and work with parents and committee 
members. The whole atmosphere had changed at least on the surface. 
The interaction between Chardos and Farnell was more civil than it had 
ever been when she reported on the state’s contract with Sex Respect at 
the February 14th meeting. Administrators, teachers, and committee 
members visited Spartanburg together to speak with people about the 
use of Sex Respect. People worked together, there was interaction, and 
finally there were material and curriculum decisions. The teachers were 
critical of Sex Respect and made it clear to the committee that it was 
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unacceptable. At the same time they felt comfortable enough with Teen 
Aid so acompromise was made—all over lunch in late May at Dutch Fork 
High School. 

Throughout April and May The State Newspaper reported that the 
district was close to a decision on the sexuality education controversy. A 
headline in the Neighbors section of the paper’s May 12th edition read, 
“Sex Education Controversy is Fizzling Out.” The symbol of civility, 
though, was when Chardos, Avis Cunningham, a guidance counselor at 
Irmo High School, and Judy Starnes, the principal at Irmo Middle School 
Campus I; jointly presented Teen Aid to the school board at its June 6th 
meeting. Although the work of the committee continued and continues 
regarding curriculum, in service, assessment, and other issues; the joint 
selection and approval of Teen Aid marked the culmination of a change 
from controversy to civility. 


Conclusions and Analysis 


At the beginning of this essay we asked a series of questions about 
how the controversy and tension that surrounded sexuality education in 
Lexington/Richland School] District Five changed to compromise and 
dialogue. The majority of this essay details the “culture wars” that 
existed in the community on this issue. The animosity between Chardos 
and Farnell that is portrayed throughout the essay from their clashes at 
committee meetings is symbolic of the schism that existed. Chardos and 
other committee members, like Hohn and Perrin, as well as people in the 
community who supported their position, represent Hunter’s orthodox 
position that we introduced earlier; Farnell and Robinson, as well as 
members of the original 41 member committee, represent the opposing 
view—Hunter’s progressive. Both groups agree, however, that when 
McMahon began his tenure as the district superintendent in February 
1994, things began to change. 

There is no question that McMahon helped to nurture the compro- 
mise on sexuality education in Lexington/Richland School District Five. 
He gave both sides credence and provided them with an arena for both 
work and dialogue. Might it be, though, that the public controversy and 
tension was a working through of what is necessary for democracy in 
action. Democracy in action is described in Hunter’s conclusion of Before 
the Shooting Begins. It is titled “Beyond the Culture War: What It Will 
Take.” Hunter explains the need for public honesty which in our case 
study is exemplified in the committee meetings and especially at the 
Nursury Road school board meeting. Hunter explains that this is a stage 
with a great deal of ideology, posturing and sloganeering. Often times 
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it is not substantive but nevertheless necessary. Hopefully this is 
followed by calmer dialogue, interaction, work and eventually compro- 
mise. 

It is this final stage that was fostered by McMahon. He listened to 
both sides and initiated and nurtured both interaction and work which 
eventually lead to the compromise. So what is the answer? Hunter’s 
thesis appears plausible and the case of the controversy over sexuality 
education in suburban South Carolina appears to represent his hopes for 
democracy in action. The narrative chronology that we have presented, 
at the very least, provides one example of ideological conflict eventually 
turning to compromise. Again, democracy in action. 
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Sex and the Presbyterians 


Lawrence A. Jones 
First Presbyterian Church, Marquette, Michigan 


History and Background 


On July 5, 1996, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
(USA) passed and sent to its constituent presbyteries (the rough equiva- 
lent of states in the political make-up of the United States) a proposal 
that would require church officers to be faithful in marriage or chaste in 
singleness, and that defines marriage as a union between a man and a 
woman. This was and is controversial, not because anyone favors 
adultery or promiscuity, but because there are gay Presbyterians who 
would like to serve the church as ordained deacons (who provide 
services), elders (who govern), or ministers (who preach, celebrate the 
sacraments, or serve in specialized capacities), and who since 1978 have 
been prevented from doing so. 

There were, of course, gay Presbyterians before 1978, but they either 
did not acknowledge their homosexuality publicly or those members of 
the public who knew did not bring it to the attention of people who 
objected. Homosexuality only became an issue in 1976 when an other- 
wise fully qualified young man in New York City told the committee that 
was to recommend him for ordination that he was gay, and he wanted to 
be above-board about that and be accepted for who he was. 

It is not that Presbyterians are prudes. Sex is touted as a positive 
good in sexual education materials put out by the church when it is 
within the context of a loving, committed relationship, such as marriage 
is supposed to be. It is part of God’s gift to humanity, and as such should 
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be enjoyed, not just as a way to have children, but as a positive good in 
itself to enhance and develop the depth of a relationship. 

However, Presbyterians (along with most of the rest of the American 
public) meet a major problem when we talk about sex. There are two 
topics about which human beings cannot be completely rational. They 
are not necessarily irrational, but on these subjects, people react first on 
a sub-rational level—and those subjects are sex and religion. Whatever 
we think, our thoughts first come to us from a complicated matrix of 
heritage, background, prejudice, and present circumstances, and be- 
cause these are core subjects, meaning they strike us at the very core of 
our beings, bringing rational thought to bear on the subjects of either sex 
or religion is a secondary activity.' Join these two subjects together, and 
the chances for a truly rational discussion decrease dramatically! 

In 1976, New York Presbytery noted that there was nothing specifi- 
cally in our church constitution forbidding or even mentioning homo- 
sexuality, although it is mentioned with a list of other sins in at least one 
of the historic confessions of faith that Presbyterians regard as authori- 
tative.? The Presbytery declined to approve the candidate in question for 
ordination, but it also did not turn him down. It referred the matter to the 
General Assembly, which is the highest decision-making body in the 
denomination. The General Assembly, in good Presbyterian fashion, 
formed a committee to study the matter and report back in two years. 
This the study group did, recommending to the 1978 General Assembly 
that homosexual behavior in the context of a loving, committed relation- 
ship should be no bar to ordination. The 1978 General Assembly refused 
to accept the study group’s recommendation, deciding instead that a self- 
affirming, practicing homosexual person could not be ordained, and 
offering this advice as “definitive guidance,” which is a term coined by 
that Assembly. That “definitive guidance” has remained the official 
position of the denomination to the present day, and it has been 
buttressed by Permanent Judicial Committee opinions (the body that 
plays the role of the Supreme Court within the Church) that has used the 
“definitive guidance” as its justification and precedent. 

An important clarification or reminder is important by this time: the 
Presbyterian church is talking about homosexual actions, not orienta- 
tion. There is no bar, and never has been, to a homosexual person who 
chooses to remain chaste, although in the subjective opinion of this 
writer, the climate of opinion in the church at large would certainly 
dissuade a gay-oriented person from serving a local congregation that 
was not openly receptive to his or her ministry. 
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Biblical Arguments 


Presbyterians, like most church people, want very much to defend 
their actions on Biblical grounds, and those who oppose allowing practic- 
ing homosexuals to be ordained have by far the easier job in this arena. 
The dozen or so specific references to homosexuality in the Bible are all 
negative, and there is not even an allusion to the propriety of a same-sex 
union. To oppose homosexuality on Biblical grounds is easy! Levitical law 
forbids it,’ horror stories of homosexual rape (or attempted rape) con- 
demn it,‘ both of these in the Old Testament; and Paul writes harshly of 
“sexual immorality” in the New Testament.5 

However, one can pull quotations out of the Bible forbidding just 
about anything and allowing many things. The Biblical teaching on 
divorce is very clear, and yet we allow that without accepting it as 
normative. (Actually, Presbyterians tend to finesse this issue, comment- 
ing on divorce neither positively or negatively; simply acknowledging 
that it is a fact of civil law and we need to minister to those adversely 
affected.) Presbyterian belief, instead, insists on reading the Bible in 
context, not as isolated bits of law and advice. For instance, the injunc- 
tion of “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” must be read in context 
as a limitation on the principle of revenge, not as a call to revenge. If your 
neighbor hurts you, you may respond only in kind; you may not exact 
unlimited revenge. Seen in this way, the injunction is a serious step 
forward in developing morality. 

Jesus was consistently on the side of widening the reach of the grace 
of God. The parable of the Good Samaritan is a prime example of this.’ 
The import of that story lies not in simply helping a mugging victim, but 
in that the helper was a member of a despised minority, to whom a good 
Jew would not even speak and whose territory good Jews actually 
walked around rather than through. Jesus told the story in answer to the 
question, “Who is my neighbor?” It was, for the time, a radical redefini- 
tion of that word! 

A major stream of Biblical thought lies in expanding our definitions 
of who God loves. In the book of Acts, Peter has a vision in which the Lord 
tells him that all foods are clean, which is of course directly counter to 
Jewish dietary laws and custom.’ While Peter is puzzling this through, 
two messengers come from a centurion who would like Peter to travel a 
day’s journey to talk to him and his household about this new faith. Peter 
comes to understand, and the Biblical writer certainly wants his readers 
to understand, that the vision was not about food but about people. The 
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“unclean” Gentiles are just as beloved of God as are the “chosen” Jews. 
At the time Acts was written, this was a radical thought. Peter’s vision 
is recounted in full three times, which is a sign of how important and 
controversial the idea of equality before God was. Nor is it a coincidence 
that Peter is the person who makes this first move toward the Gentiles. As 
the chief of the apostles, he had credibility with Jewish Christians which 
the Pharisee Paul, the known Apostle to the Gentiles, did not. It is Peter (in 
the book of Acts) who broadens the love of God to include Gentiles. 

This expansion of God’s love is not a property of the New Testament 
alone. In the books Christians call the Old Testament, both Jonah and 
Ruth were written to remind their original readers that God loves 
foreigners, too. At the time these books were written, Israel had recently 
emerged from a period of captivity when the faith was rather severely 
compromised. A back-to-basics movement under Ezra began, and to give 
him credit, Judaism exists today because of his work around 450 B.C.E. 
But his work entailed purifying the faith, and that meant divorcing 
foreign wives, having no business dealings with foreign merchants, and 
following ancient rules strictly. The danger of this exclusivity, of course, 
was bigotry and discrimination. In this environment, both Jonah and 
Ruth were written, the latter to remind the people that the great- 
grandmother of David (the great and glorious king of six hundred years 
previously) had been a foreigner, and the former to make the incredible 
point that God loved and cared for even the enemies of Israel. 

Jonah was a prophet whom the Lord called to preach repentance to 
the Assyrians of Nineveh. To understand the enormity of that request, 
itis as ifa modern-day Bosnian Muslim were called to preach forgiveness 
to the Serbs of Belgrade. Jonah did not want to go and booked passage 
for the farthest point in the opposite direction in the then-known world, 
but the Lord was insistent and somewhat unorthodoxly had Jonah 
delivered safely upon the road to Nineveh! This time Jonah went, 
sullenly. In Nineveh, he preached the need to repent, and lo and behold 
the people from the king to the lowest servant all repented! Jonah 
pitched a fit, went outside the walls, and pouted! Using a plant that came 
into existence in a day and perished the next, God showed Jonah the 
absurdity of his attitude, making the point that the Lord cares even for 
the enemies of Israel, even for the animals of those enemies! It is a 
remarkable book! 

One way of reading the Bible is to understand that all our definitions 
are limited and that God is in the business of expanding what we think 
acceptable and who we think lies within the grace of God. But this way 
does not give itself to quick quotations and is considerably more sophis- 
ticated and therefore more difficult to grasp. The point, however, is that 
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the Bible says more than proof-texting (pulling quotations out of context) 
would lead one to believe. 


Theological Arguments 


The theological issues fall rather simply into two categories. Will 
Presbyterians as achurch remain faithful to traditional mores, or will we 
have compassion on and recognize the talents of those who feel the call 
of God, want to serve the church, and are otherwise qualified? To put it 
another way, is homosexual activity, in and ofitself, even in a committed, 
loving relationship, sinful? To people of a liberal bent, this seems not to 
be a struggle, but that underplays the enormous importance people of 
faith put on the Biblical witness. 

Acknowledging, however, that the Biblical witness can be under- 
stood in more than one way from our limited viewpoints leaves us in a 
quandary. (There is, of course, no quandary for those who do not 
understand that the Biblical witness can be understood in more than one 
way.) Through the ages, when the Bible has been understood in more 
than one way, theologians have looked to the natural world, the created 
order, for guidance. Here, too, natural theology supports those who 
oppose ordaining practicing homosexuals. Men and women are made to 
complement each other, particularly in the reproductive realm. As 
James Dunn put it in carefully chosen words, “Homosexual activity isn’t 
fitting.”® 

However, our understanding of nature has continually expanded 
through the ages. Natural theology, as well as Biblical authority, was 
used to justify slavery. Natural theology, as well as Biblical authority, 
was and still is used to support the subjugation or relegation to second- 
class status of women. Natural theology, as well as Biblical authority, 
has been used to oppose the findings of science and the formulation of 
scientific theories! 

The broadening of our understanding of nature is best exemplified in 
this humorous, and pointed, explanation gleaned from the Internet of 
why men should not be ordained as ministers:'® 


1) Their physical build indicates that men are more suited to tasks such 
as picking turnips or de-horning cattle. It would indeed be “unnatu- 
ral” for them to do other forms of work. How can we argue with the 
intended order that is instituted and enforced by nature? 

2) According to the Genesis account, men were created before women, 
presumably as a prototype. It’s thus obvious that men represent an 
experiment, rather than the crowning achievement of creation. 

3) Men are overly prone to violence. They are responsible for the vast 
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majority of crime in our country, especially violent crime. Thus 
they would be poor role models, as well as being dangerously 
unstable in positions of leadership. 

4) To be an ordained pastor is to nurture and strengthen a whole 
congregation. But these are not traditional male roles. Rather, 
throughout the history of Christianity, women have been consid- 
ered to be not only more skilled than men at nurturing, but also 
more fervently attracted to it. Women, the myth goes, are fulfilled 
and completed only by their service to others. This makes them the 
obvious choice for ordination. But if men try to fit into this 
nurturing role, our young people might grow up with Role Confu- 
sion Syndrome, which could lead to such terrible traumas as the 
Questioning Tradition Syndrome. 


Apologies offered for any offense if taken, but probably natural theology 
should be a guide, as the Bible is a guide, both pointing to a reality greater 
than either alone, and neither should be elevated to absolute status. The 
foundation for a decision on the subject of sexuality and ordination will have 
to look more broadly and more deeply than absolute answers can provide. 


The Recent Discussions 


In 1993, the General Assembly declared a three-year moratorium on 
the topic of ordination and homosexuality, and during that three-year 
period, congregations and governing judicatories were supposed to 
engage in a period of study on theissue. Many congregations, presbyteries, 
and other bodies of the church did that. The moratorium was over in 
1996, and there were, predictably, a number of motions coming to the 
General Assembly, more than 40 of them, slightly more than half seeking 
to forbid active, practicing homosexuals from being ordained. The others 
favored recognizing homosexual activity per se as no bar to ordination or 
further study on the issue. 

As are all motions (overtures, in Presbyterian language) that come 
before the General Assembly, these were sent to a committee to process, 
hold hearings, and discuss, so that a report could be brought back to the 
full Assembly. There are standing committees for each General Assem- 
bly, but as in previous years when there was high controversy over a 
particular topic, a special committee was created specifically to deal with 
these overtures and this broad issue. Commissioners and advisory 
delegates were assigned to committees by a computer program that 
assured a random and diverse membership for each committee. No one 
had a choice about which committee he or she sat on, and there was no 
human mastermind putting together committee lists. There were 568 
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commissioners and 136 advisory delegates of various kinds elected to the 
1996 General Assembly. Fifty of them were members of the Committee 
on Ordination and Human Sexuality. The committee met for three days, 
heard more than 100 speakers from beyond the committee, as well as 
advocates for approximately two-thirds of the overtures before them, 
and had hours of discussion, far more hours than were originally docketed. 
All meetings of the committee were open to the public, and sometimes 
upwards of 1000 people observed its hearings and deliberations 

On Monday, July 1, the committee heard from those who had signed 
a list ahead of time, although time did not permit hearing all who had 
signed up to speak. Courteously and with due respect for the opinions of 
others, through the morning people spoke for up to three minutes each, 
alternating pro and con. There were a series of anecdotes, many very 
moving, from those who were advocating changing the current policy. 
They were followed by upholders of the status quo, with some moving 
stories from counselors about homosexuals successfully changing sexual 
orientation. This writer heard at least one formerly gay person give a 
testimony in favor of the status quo. In the afternoon, Overture Advo- 
cates had their time. These were well-spoken representatives from the 
presbyteries that had sent overtures to the General Assembly. Those 
favoring maintaining the status quo spoke first and were given 30 
minutes to divide among them as they saw fit. The emphasis to this 
listener was on maintaining sexual integrity for all people, on having the 
courage to hold both homosexual and heterosexual people to account for 
their actions. They were followed by those Overture Advocates favoring 
change. Gay people spoke on both sides of the issue during this session, 
and clergy did too, although there seemed to be more clergy who were 
pastors on the status quo side and more clergy who were professors or in 
other specialized occupations favoring change. 

All through Tuesday, July 2, the committee met. In the evening, the 
committee voted to send the “fidelity and chastity” amendment to the full 
Assembly. Sending this, however, did not preclude also sending another 
proposed amendment. One suggestion earlier had been to send two 
proposed amendments, mutually exclusive, to the Assembly and through 
it to the presbyteries, so that each presbytery could vote for one or the other. 

On Wednesday morning, this approach was rejected. An argument 
that seemed to tell with the committee members was that they and the 
General Assembly itself had to speak with a clear voice and provide a clear 
option. Sending two possible amendments would be “passing the buck,” and 
this committee was not ready to do that. However, a minority report, signed 
by 19 committee members, did go to the full Assembly, which if adopted 
would have “neither required...nor prohibited [a local congregation or 
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presbytery] from considering qualifications for ordination and/or instal- 
lation not specifically enumerated in the Book of Order [the constitu- 
tion].”"! In other words, homosexual activity would be not barred per se. 

On July 5 the Ordination and Human Sexuality Committee made its 
report. Before lunch, both the majority and minority reports were 
introduced, and then each commissioner was asked to consider silently 
for three minutes the question “Where might God be speaking to us in all 
this?” They then formed discussion groups of no more than five commis- 
sioners for each to speak from his or her own perspective. Finally, each 
of these groups was asked if it could come up with any six-to-twelve word 
statement that they could all agree on! These were written down, 
collected, and the Assembly broke with prayer for lunch. 

As the Assembly reconvened, these 114 statements were flashed on 
the large screens at the front of the hall. The debate then lasted 90 
minutes, and it was followed by two minutes of prayer. Some wag 
suggested it should have been the other way around. The substitute 
motion from the minority report was defeated 323-226. Another motion 
which called for no action and more study was defeated by a similar 
margin. The one humorous note in the hour-and-a-half was when a 
commissioner asked if masturbation counted as a practice the confes- 
sions call sin. The moderator turned to the committee chair and asked 
her if she wanted to handle that question, and she asked if the moderator 
were crazy! The question never did get answered! 

By a vote of 313-236, this proposed amendment was passed, which if 
approved by a majority of the presbyteries will become church law: 


Those who are called to office in the church are to lead a life in obedience 
to Scripture and in conformity to the historic confessional standards of 
the church. Among those standards is the requirement to live either in 
fidelity within the covenant of marriage of a man and a woman, or 
chastity in singleness. Persons refusing to repent of any self-acknowl- 
edged practice which the confessions call sin shall not be ordained and/ 
or installed as deacons, elders, or ministers of the Word and Sacrament. 


After the vote there was a silent, ten minute, serpentine demonstration, 
as those hurt by and opposed to the decision wound their way through the 
hall. Different counts of people involved vary between 600 and 1000. 
Commissioners not involved stood or sat mostly in respectful silence. 


The Future 


The General Assembly is over but the discussions, of course, are not. 
At least half (86) of the 171 presbyteries must approve the proposed 
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amendment before next summer for it to become church law. The debate 
that raged in Albuquerque must now rage in each local presbytery. 
Whatever the result, the debate will continue, for we are not at the end 
of the process of evolution. What seems so clear to some now may not 
always be so, and what seems just now may be seen in a different light 
in later decades. No final church pronouncement is ever final, for 
humanity continues to change and our view of God and the will of God 
continues to change. Age-old truths are continually reaffirmed, despite 
constant onslaughts. Age-old issues are continually re-addressed, and 
sometimes radical changes occur. How the current debate will seem in 
later years will take the passage of years to tell us. 


implications 


As the reader can imagine, this was a very difficult General Assem- 
bly. There were many other matters discussed, many other issues, some 
of great importance, that were decided. This one got the press in the 
nation at large, of course. Whatever one thinks of the outcome, one of the 
remarkable things is that human reason was brought to bear on matters 
of faith, and people of faith discussed in-depth and at the very limits of 
their abilities a topic that struck them all to the very core. Beliefs around 
this topic are held very strongly, but no one made an attempt to demonize 
the opposition. There was an assumption that all commissioners were 
operating both in good faith and from a solid foundation of faith. There 
was an assumption that God wanted the Presbyterian Church to do 
something, and while people disagreed on what it was, they were ready 
to see how the Spirit moved in that Assembly hall through the process of 
civil discourse, argument, and prayer. 

This is an era of disintegration. We see it internationally, and we see 
it within our own society. There are no longer broad bonds that unite us; 
we are all members of some sub-group, and in many cases these sub- 
groups demand our first loyalty. One common theme that ran through 
the entire Presbyterian General Assembly was the importance of unity, 
of avoiding schism over this or any other issue. No one era, as no single 
person, has a monopoly on Truth or the last word on that topic. There was 
a general optimism that we are moving ahead, even among those who 
think the General Assembly this year made a mistake! There was a 
general commitment, not just to this human structure (the Church), but 
to each other, asense that the will of God would be less clear to the church 
if any particular wing of it were to separate. In the words of Roberta 
Hestenes, chair of the Committee on Ordination and Human Sexuality: 
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I have been pleased that in this Assembly...there has been a prayerful 
and considerate spirit of one toward another. It is my deep desire that 
the conversation would go forward in that same spirit of seeking.” 


Perhaps the broader society could profit by the lessons this one institu- 
tion is struggling to learn. 


Notes 


. For these thoughts, I am indebted to Heidi Joos, a Methodist minister and 
practicing psychologist in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, in a workshop she led 
at Christ Presbyterian Church, Camp Hill, in the Spring of 1991. 

. “Authoritative” means worthy of study and important in the history of the 
church. It does not mean rigid, absolute, and true beyond all questioning. 
Our understanding of God advances through the ages, and no one age has 
a monopoly on Truth, although each age can inform the present. Homosexu- 
ality is mentioned in the answer to Question 87 of the Heidelberg Catechism 
of 1563 (paragraph 4.087 of The Book of Confessions, published by The Office 
of the General Assembly, Louisville, Kentucky, 1991.) 

. Leviticus 18:22, in that part of Leviticus called The Holiness Code. 

. As in Genesis 19:1-26, the story of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

. In First Corinthians he condemns associating with prostitutes, and these at 
the time were both men and women in charge of temples. Ritual sex was 
frequently a part of Roman worship. Paul especially condemned the sort of 
prostitution that was associated with pagan gods. 

. Exodus 21:24 and Leviticus 24:20 

. Luke 10:25-37 

. Acts 10 for the whole story. 

9. James Dunn is Professor of New Testament at Durham University, Durham, 
England. Actually, Dunn attributed this quotation to his wife, with whom 
he agreed, in a conversation with the writer while we were attending a 
theology convocation sponsored by the Presbyterian Church (USA) in 
Pittsburgh in April, 1995. 

10. Courtesy of Cyndy Anderson, as she excerpted from “Fly on the Newsprint” 
by Ivan Emke (with acknowledgment for the inspiration to Rosemary 
Radford Ruether). From the Woman’s Ministries section of the Mennonite 
Reporter. There were actually 10 reasons; these four are representative. 

11. As reported in Church & Society Magazine, September/October 1996, 
published by the Presbyterian Church (USA), Louisville, 1996. 

12. As quoted in Presbyterians Today, vol. 86, no. 7, (September 1996,) Presby- 
terian Church (USA), Louisville, p. 14. 
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An Expanded Theoretical Discourse 
on Human Sexuality Education 


Peter B. Anderson 
University of New Orleans 


introduction 


One basic element of all professions is the existence of supportive 
theoretical constructs. Emerging professions, including sexuality educa- 
tion, struggle to create new theories and to combine them with others 
borrowed from more established fields to create the theoretical support 
necessary for increased sophistication in understanding human behav- 
ior. 

Recent challenges to sexuality education have included the conten- 
tion that sex educators cannot offer definitive explanations about human 
sexual attitudes and behaviors and therefore sex education should be 
limited to the scientific facts.' Also, that by providing sexuality education 
we are promoting teen pregnancy and homosexuality and are destroying 
the family.” Sexuality educators are also challenged simultaneously to 
teach values and to remain values neutral.* To meet these challenges we 
need to present clear messages about the process and content of sexuality 
education and the role of the individual, family, community, and educa- 
tor in sexuality education.‘ 

The theoretical base underlying sexual scholarship includes a num- 
ber of theories borrowed from sociology, biology, education, medicine, 
health, and psychology. Together these theoretical concepts have con- 
tributed significantly to our knowledge about many aspects of sexuality, 
including gender, psychosexual development, sexual response, para- 
philias, culture, and gender orientation.*”” 
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Educational philosophies create a support structure for sexuality 
education. Asa result, I have learned that from a theoretical perspective, 
sexuality education is education for the whole person and the student is 
the creator of his or her own knowledge. I believe in the necessity of 
learning through experience and I see my role as creating a safe and 
exciting environment within which learning will be facilitated.'*'* These 
ideas may lead to a very different classroom environment than that 
found in other disciplines. Further, the discovery modes of education I 
use always involve ethics, morals, and values. Because sexuality educa- 
tors are also a sexual people, we cannot separate ourselves from the 
material we teach nor avoid personal involvement in moral and ethical 
dilemmas that arise in our educational arenas. 

The network of theories cited above has had tremendous impact on 
the profession of human sexuality education. However, a number of 
other theories can be utilized in supporting an emerging professionalism 
in many fields, including that of sexuality education. 

In presenting these other theories, I want to discuss three basic ideas 
that underlie the definitions of sexuality and education above: first, the 
physical universe cannot be adequately explained; second, in the absence 
of these explanations humans create meaning through interaction with 
each other; third, in any professional discourse a level of clarity and 
simplicity is desirable, both for professionals and for the public they wish 
to impact. 

The following is a discussion of a few of the theories that support 
these three notions. The challenge provided by my treatise is to under- 
stand and embrace a diverse network of theories that will facilitate an 
increase in our ability to function effectively as sexuality educators. 


Explaining Our World 


In support of the first notion I contend that while Western culture 
has traditionally believed in the ability of science to explain our world 
and to possess “concrete” knowledge, particularly in the “hard” sciences 
(mathematics, physics, or chemistry) as opposed to the “soft” sciences 
(psychology, sociology, health, or sexuality), the fact is that no science 
can adequately explain our universe. 

For example, the Einstein paradox (created with the assistance of 
two other scientists, Podolsky and Rosen) proposed in 1935 is an abstrac- 
tion that symbolizes the current status of incompatibility between 
Quantum Mechanics and Relativity theories as explanations of the 
workings of our Universe. Essentially, the Einstein paradox suggests the 
potential for one particle to influence another particle at a great distance 
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making it possible to communicate at a speed faster than light." If this 
is true the basic tenants of Quantum Mechanics and Relativity theories 
are incompatible. The resolution of this paradox may not mean much to 
most social scientists, but if it is found that Relativity and Quantum 
Mechanics are incompatible, the most reasonable hypothesis we now 
have to explain the functioning of our Universe will be lost. 

Similarly, the basic laws of gravity cannot be readily explained in a 
universe made up of the four dimensions we all experience (length, 
height, width, and time). Itis only by assuming a universe made up of ten 
dimensions (the four we know plus six others assumed to be operating at 
a level that we cannot measure) that gravity can be understood. The 
assumption of a ten dimensional universe is one of the essential tenets 
of String Theory which sees the primary elements of the universe 
vibrating like strings in ten different dimensions.'* Since we may never 
be able to gather scientific evidence to support this theory, we may never 
be able to understand or explain gravity and how it works. 

The fact that today’s scientists cannot explain little known and 
complicated phenomenon (e.g., the Einstein paradox) as well as familiar 
and seemingly simple phenomenon (e.g., gravity) supports the conten- 
tion that we cannot adequately ~xplain the physical world. I do not 
believe that our inability to explain such diverse human experiences as 
teen pregnancy, homosexuality, multiple orgasm, or sexual violence is a 
more serious flaw than our inability to explain gravity. As we are 
challenged to offer definitive explanations of human sexual attitudes 
and behaviors we can reply by citing one or several models of human 
behavior as explanatory, but not conclusive. For example, a bio-psycho- 
social-spiritual model of human behavior avoids the biased simplicity of 
models that are psycho-social or genetic in their entirety. Additionally, 
Feminist and Post-Modernist models help us challenge long-held visions 
of the world and ask questions that may be more appropriate in today’s 
world. Culturally sensitive models help us value individual experience 
as a legitimate foundation for sexual values, attitudes, and behavior. 


Meaning Created through Interaction 


I believe that while accurate explanations of our world do not come 
easily to scientists, informal interpretations exist in abundance in every 
culture known to man. All societies have created interpretations of their 
world and acted accordingly. Symbolic Interaction theory asserts that 
meaning is created through interaction with other humans and is 
continually recreated within a social milieu.'® A specific example related 
to sexuality is the discussion of the social construction of gender and how 
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definitions of gender difference have been used to repress and control 
women.” As we are challenged to limit our education to “facts” I 
recognize that often enough a clear distinction between “fact” and 
“theory” does not exist. Will we decide to maintain the status quo of the 
Western “fact” of inherent duality in gender roles, capacities, and 
behaviors or teach about the “fact” of social construction of gender that 
supports a process view of becoming gendered, the gender rainbow, and 
the multiplicity and richness expressed in the diversity of human 
genders? 

I believe our theories about democracy and its democratic values 
embrace and support plurality, encourage freedom of choice and indi- 
vidual liberty, and argue against the limitations of dualistic rigidity. 
Human sexuality educators have voiced support for these basic values in 
our classrooms and throughout our lives.”' One practical implication of 
this is that the interpretations of the breadth and depth of human 
behavior provided through religion, science, social organization, and 
magic represent a diversity that is important in our lives and the lives of 
those we educate. Maintaining an awareness of the socio-cultural and 
individual differences that exist in our classes and among our clients help 
us to be connected with them in their reality. In doing so we can provide 
a range of positive ideas, attitudes, and value systems that will embrace 
everyone we communicate with, support the highest ideals of a demo- 
cratic society, and promote sexual health. 


Simplicity and Effective Communication 


Finally, I believe that clarity and simplicity in presentation is in the 
best interest of professionals. As an example, the ethical guidelines pre- 
sented by many organizations to their members, or to the public, are 
excessively long and complicated. To maintain a connection with clients 
and other professionals, we need to act and speak in a manner that will 
encourage that connection, not complicate it. Clients and other profes- 
sionals cannot be served if they cannot assimilate the information made 
available to them. 

As arelatively new profession we might do well to look at how simply 
some others have managed to define their position. The three laws of 
robotics were created to enhance science fiction writing.”? These three 
laws state that: 1. A robot may not injure a human being, or through 
inaction, allow a human being to come to harm; 2. A robot must obey the 
orders given it by human beings except where such orders would conflict 
with the First Law; 3. A robot must protect its own existence as long as 
such protection does not conflict with the First or Second Law. These 
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three laws have stood the test of time and become as much a part of 
science fact as science fiction. 

As we are challenged to both teach values and remain values neutral 
and to behave ethically ourselves, these laws could possibly be adapted 
to represent the intent of a profession or a professional. An adaptation 
could read something like this: 


1. A professional may not harm anyone, or, through inaction allow 
anyone to be harmed. 

2. A professional should obey the wishes of her or his client except when 
it would conflict with the first rule. 

3. A professional should protect herself or himself within the param- 
eters of the first and second rules. 


No professional organization may desire an ethical code that is com- 
prised of three statements, but all professionals can strive to communi- 
cate more simply and clearly. 


implications 


The following are but a few of the important ways in which reason, 
shared meanings, and simplicity can be brought into sexuality educa- 
tion. First and foremost, we can all be our best, most real selves while 
carrying out our professional duties. Second, we can all engage in educa- 
tional practices that concentrate on and value the affective or feeling 
aspects of the educational process, including having genuine caring 
relationships with students and colleagues. The use of active listening 
skills, looking directly at others while they are speaking, asking for 
questions, allowing everyone to share personal feelings and thoughts 
without judging them, showing respect for others and providing an open 
and trusting environment within which everyone is able to contribute 
are all aspects of promoting, notjust tolerating, diversity. Finally, we can 
all be valuing teachers. We do this by both teaching the values inherent 
in our professional ethical codes and the democracy in which we live and 
by demonstrating those values in our teaching and in our daily lives. 

Recognizing the value dimensions inherent in the choices we make, 
accepting responsibility for our own value decisions, seeking several 
alternatives to each dilemma, considering the consequences of our deci- 
sions on multiple levels, having a consistent value system that we use as 
a guide for decision-making, acting on our values, being open to others 
opinions and advice, and being open to growth and change are all 
dimensions of valuing through sexuality education. Being real, being 
affective, and maintaining a value orientation may sound simple, but in 
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a world as complex and inexplicable as our own it is a Herculean task 
which none of us will ever be able to accomplish completely. 


Conclusion 


A profound Jesuit philosopher and theologian advocated the concept 
of the connection of all conscious thought.” The same idea is part of the 
quantum-physical definition of the universal energy wave that perme- 
ates our universe.” An integral part of being a professional educator in 
sexuality or any field is to search as broadly as possible for plausible 
explanations for a complicated and diverse world and then to help syn- 
thesize this diverse knowledge. Sexuality education professionals’ intent 
to influence this world and the people in it demands that each of us 
possess a commensurate range, depth, and clarity of knowledge applied 
in a multitude of settings. In ademocratic and pluralistic society like ours 
it is very important to be able to help people create their own meanings 
for life and behave in ways that are consistent with their own value 
systems. This is not always easy because, as individuals, we also have 
value systems that may be at conflict with those of our participants. By 
recognizing that pluralism is an essential ingredient of democracy and 
that we do not possess the only valid spiritual philosophy, explanation of 
the universe, or set of values, we will be much better able to work 
effectively with a diverse population. By helping people create plausible 
explanations for their world we can touch them in positive ways and 
stimulate growth in all of life’s facets, including sexuality. 
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